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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Fditor will be glad to consider any AISS., photograpns, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should bz accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for reimrn tf unsuitable. /n case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible fer AISS., photographs, or sketches, and pubiication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. Lhe name and 
adazess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 

*.* With this ossue of COUNTRY LIFE és given away a copy of ** the 
Garden,” but our rerders ought to remember that the two can be posted only 
as separate newspape's. 


YEOMEN BY ACT. . 
|. . OF PARLIAMENT. 


NI° of the most striking features of the report which 
the Depurtmental Committee appointed to enquire 
into the subject of small heldings has at length issued 
is the divergency in opinion of those who composed 
it. It consisted of ten members and the chairman, 

but of those ten, one, Mr. Jesse Collings, has not signed the 
report at all, Sir Ralph Anstruther makes an important reserva- 
tion, as do Mr. R. C. Muaro Ferguson and Mr. James Long, 
while Sir Francis Channing offers a long supplementary report, 
and Mr. Jesse Collings writes his own report. Perhaps less 
importance ought to be attached to these divergencies of opinion 
owing to the consideration that a Committee presided over by 
Lord Onslow is not likely to have its recommendations very 
favourably considered by the party now in power. It is a 
thousand pities that Lord Carrington could not have been 
permitted to remain as chairman, as his views would have been 
practically those of the Government, while Lord Ouslow represents 
the views held by the preceding Aduuuistration. The most 
important point is the divergence of Mr. Jesse Collings from the 
findings of the others. Probably the attempt to force on a peasant 
proprietary by legislation will turn out to be a wild-goose chase at 
the best. In other words, Parliament may help or encourage a 
movement already in existence, but it will never create a class or 
keep one in existence by legislation. In this lies the weakness of 
the report made by Mr. Jesse Collings. He appears to havea 
pathetic belief in the efficacy of legislation, and it is no news that 
he has set his mind on the realisation of his old dream of three 
acres and a cow. The whole gist of his report is a protest 
against the encouragement of tenants as opposed to freeholders. 
He would have the small farmer at any cost owner of his estate. 
By this means only, he suggests, can fixity of tenure be secured 
and the danger of an unrighteous increase of rents be averted. 
But he scarcely takes up the matter from the practical point of 
view of the small hoider. The question is not one regarding the 
wish of any class to possess land. Every man would, other 
things beiag equal, rather own than bire. But the would-be 
occupier of a small holding is a man with a very limited 
amount of capital to invest, and the question with him is 
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whether he would be able to secure the better return by laying 
out his money in purchasing the land or by laying it out in 
stocking, manuring and working it. 

Subsidiary to this, but connected with it,is a question to which 
the attention of the Committee might have been profitably directed 
At present the Government is able to advance money at a very 
low rate of interest ; but is this likely to continue for any length 
of time? In the case of Consols we know that investors are 
turning away from them. All that they have to offer is security ; 
but in these days a fair amount of security is obtainable accom- 
panied by a much more reasonable rate of interest than could be 
obtained from investment in Consols. Anyone who has had 
trust money to invest is well aware that the advice of experts is 
invariably not to buy Consols, since there are many other methods 
by which a 4 per cent. rate of interest can be secured. Now, if 
this feeling continues to spread, asit has been spreading for some 
time past, the Government will not be able to offer the terms 
that they now do, and it is quite evident that Mr. Collings him- 
self sees that the slightest increase in the difficulties would 
destroy the scheme altogether. We have the experience of the 
working Act of 1892 to show how very little temptation the 
peasant feels to invest his savings in land on the usual terms. 
Since that year there has been a marked increase in the 
prosperity of the country, and every test that can be applied 
shows that in the interim the peasant has had his share of 
the influx of wealth, so that there must be many people 
who could, if they wished, find the requisite capital to purchase 
a small holding through the channels opened up by the Act. 
But they have not done so. Moreover, the yeomen whose loss is 
deplored by Mr. Collings and others have died out, as far as can be 
gathered, from no other cause except that they were not the fittest 
to survive. On the other hand, numerous cases are quoted in the 
report in which peasants who have been offered the tenancy of 
smalk holdings have eagerly embraced the oppertunity. Lord 
Carrington’s estate in Lincolnshire is an example that will occur 
to everybody. The small holdings of Whissonsett, Watton and 
Swalfham, acquired by the Norfolk Small Holding Association, 
are another instance. On the estate of Mr. W. J. Harris at 
Halwill in North Devon the smali holdings are let for the life of 
thetenant. Mr. Stafford Howard’s Gloucestershire small holdings 
are also let, as are Mr. James Tomkinson’s holdings in Cheshire. 
We are told that the small holdings created by Sir RK. Pearce 
dgcumbe at Rew have been purchased by the occupiers, ‘but 
sume of them who have built houses are, it is said, heavily 
mortgaged.” The true policy, then, of the Government would 
appear to be to encourage private individuals, as far as possible, 
to provide small holdings at a reasonable rent and with some 
arrangement about tenure. 

The recommendation of the Committee is that the State 
should advance money to the landlords for purposes of 
equipment. On Lord Harrowby’s estate this has already been 
done, and the working of the system has so far been all that 
could be desired. The number of peasants wishing to become 
freeholders has been considerably diminished of recent years 
by a variety of considerations. In many cases the peasant 
looks to a graded system of hoidings as a ladder by which he may 
mount upwards, and this he could not do so easily from a free- 
hold as from a tenancy. ‘The spirit of the age, too, is against 
the idea that a man should give up his whole life to saving and 
toiling in order that he may provide for those who come after 
him. After forty years or so the occupier under the suggested 
system would become owner; but that means that ownership 
or anything else has ceased to interest him. Moreover, the 
chances of his surviving so long are not very great. The 
objection to small owners has always been that they have no 
reserve of strength. They have been forced into debt by lean 
years whenever these have occurred. But where the holders 
have been tenants they have found the landlord act as a buffer 
between this and the effect of bad times. For these and many 
other reasons that have at sundry times been stated in our 
columns we incline to the conclusion that the Committee are 
right in their report, and that in their dissent from it Sir Francis 
Channing and Mr. Jesse Collings place too implicit a reliance 
upon the power of legislation. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UK frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Evelyn 
Cavendish-Bentinck. Miss Cavendish-Bentinck is a 
daughter of Mr. William George €avendish-Bentinck, and is 
engaged to be married to Mr. Walter Burns, a brother of Mrs. 
Lewis Harcourt. 


*," dt us particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to nim. 
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T is seldom that we have had the pleasure of wishing our 
readers a happy and prosperous New Year under circum- 


stances more auspicious than the present. The year 

which has just ended is likely to be remembered for its 

great commercial activity. As far as can be judged 
business was at its very best, and there is every reason 
for hoping that 1907 will not be less favourable. It opens 
with the very welcome announcement that Mr. Asquith 
will have a substantial surplus to deal with when he comes to 
draw up his Budget, a fact that is the more gratifying, inasmuch 
as the reduction of the duty on tea and the abolition of the coal 
tax prepared us for a very different result. ‘The increase in 
revenue up to December 31st above the point it reached in the 
corresponding period of last year was very close upon a million and 
a-half. Among other symptoms of prosperity we might point to 
the extending railway traffic and the growth of bank clearings. 
Prophecy at all times is dangerous, but there is ground for even 
the most anxious of us to nourish a hope that the year now 
beginning will end in congratulations. 


In the obituary notices of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who 
passed away on Sunday last at the ripe age of ninety-two, it has 
been customary to say that she outlived her generation. No doubt 
that in a sense is true. Very seldom is it given to anyone to 
anticipate, as it were, the verdict of posterity. The young 
veneration of to-day may not know the particulars of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts’s life, but they have learned indistinctly, but quite 
accurately, that hers is a name that has grown fragrant with the 
most beautiful virtues into which womanhood can flower. She 
looked upon the wealth that she inherited when quite a young 
girl, not as a means of gratifying her own personal ambition or 
love of pieasure, but as a great trust, which she administered faith- 
fully for the benefit of her fellow-citizens. And so her name has 
been handed down from parents to children as one that even before 
she was dead had gathered round it a host of beautiful memories. 
Another distinguished woman has passed away in the person of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, who died in Northumberland on Sunday last. 


The obituary of the week also includes the names of two 
distinguished Members of Parliament. Mr. Samuel Smith, who 
sat for Liverpool at one time, and more recently represented 
I’lintshire, possessed characteristics that exposed him now and 
again to the shafts of his opponents, but the most vehement of 
them never doubted his honest patriotism and the philanthropy 
of his motives. He died in India, to the study of which land he had 
been devoting the latter years of his life. Still more pathetic is 
the death of Mr. A. W. Black, the member for Banffshire. Mr. 
Black was a Liberal in politics, but what he was noted for chiefly 
was the fine sense of humour and good nature which he brought 
into a field so often embittered by strong feelings. In him 
Scotland has lost a capable and kindly representative for whom a 
considerable future might have been augured. 


Lord Loreburn has administered a very sharp rebuke to the 
persons who approached him in regard to the present system of 
appointing magistrates. They complained that advice was taken 
almost exclusively from Tory circles, that the nominations of the 
Lords-Lieutenant were frequently preferred to those of the 
Liberal members, that information was not given to the latter as 
to the reason of refusing a member’s nominations, and that the 
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nominations of active Liberal and Labour politicians were 
frequently refused. As the Lord Chancellor pointed out, the 
tendency of all this is simply to make the nomination of 
magistrates a perquisite of the Party in power. They followed 
this complaint with a proposal that the Lord Chancellor should 
receive a deputation for the purpose of discussing the matter, 
or alternatively that they should appoint a small committee to 
enquire into it. 


_ The reply of the Lord Chancellor ought to be considered 
satisfactory by all sides, because he takes the high ground that a 
man’s politics ought not to influence in any way his nomination 
as a magistrate. He says that ‘‘some members have been far 
from careful, and close scrutiny is needed.” He regards it as 
‘most significant that, with the exception of two or three names, 
I cannot recall any application from any Conservative member 
for the appointment of any person as justice of the peace.” Lord 
Loreburn considers that a very wrong view has been taken of the 
state of affairs, and his remark upon it is worthy of the best 
traditions of the high office he holds. ‘I am certain,” he says, 
“that I ought not to allow an office which places in men’s 
hands the liberty and reputation of their humbler neighbours to 
become the subject of political traffic.” In regard to the 
proposal which amounts to a claim that members ought to be 
allowed to revise the lists, he speaks with an equally certain 
voice. ‘I certainly am not prepared to render an account to 
anyone of my reasons for choosing one man or omitting 
another.” To say that these words are worthy of a Lord 
Chancellor is to pay him the highest compliment. 


ANASTHESIA. 

Softly unto me through the fragrant darkness 

Came, with eyes aflame and with rosy garments, 

Sleep—and One more lovely than Aphrodite 

Came in her footsteps. 

I, between them, led as a child that asks not 

Why, nor whither, passed through the gate of silence 

Unafraid, and came to the heart of heaven 

Griefless and golden. 

Suddenly there issued a mighty music 

As of multitudinous birds at morning, 

Joy-struck—and I knew that the stars were singing 

Hymns to the sunrise, 

Hardly that ineffable wonder ended 

Ere the nameless beautiful One beside me 

Stooped to kiss my mouth: and her lips were burning, 

Even as Pain’s are. 

ANGELA GORDON. 

Statisticians frequently inform us that we are a longer-lived 
race than our ancestors, and occasionally facts come under notice 
that almost incline us to believe that one day M. Metchnikoff will 
realise his dream, and the life of man will be extended from three- 
score and ten to double that number of years. In The Times for 
New Year’s Day there were forty-nine announcements of death, 
and of those, thirty-two related to persons who were over seventy 
years of age; thirteen were between seventy and eighty, fourteen 
between eighty and ninety, while three were between ninety and 
ninety-five. This is surely a record worth at least a passing notice. 
We incline to think, too, that old age is much less dreary and 
decrepit than it used to be. The mere fact that a foursome at 
golf can be got up and played between octogenarians would itself 
suggest that the old men of to-day are more vigorous than were 
those of the last century. 





It seems as though of recent years the Christmas holidays 
cannot pass without the occurrence of some serious accident to 
cast its gloom over them. Last year was not an exception, 
as the railway collision at Elliot Junction between Arbroath 
and Dundee was one of the most lamentable disasters that had 
to be chronicled in 1906. It must have reminded some of the 
older inhabitants of that still more awful catastrophe which 
happened about a quarter of a century ago, also at Christmas- 
tide—the failing of the Tay Bridge. The present accident seems 
to have been due chiefly to the intensity of a snowstorm that was 
raging and which blinded those who were in charge of an express 
train, so that they could not see the signals which otherwise would 
have warned them that a local train was in the station into which 
the éxpress dashed. Curiously enough, the guard of the former 
seems to have had some sort of premonition of what was going 
to happen, as he asked the passengerS to change or get out 
while they were waiting. Had it not been for this the number 
of deaths*would have been very much greater. As it was, no 
fewer than twenty people were killed, while a great many others 
were seriously injured. At the very moment when we were 
anxiously scanning the list of casualties news arrived of a fearful 
accident in the United States, which resulted in a still greater 
loss of life. Thus the Christmas of 1906 was no excéption to the 
rule which associates Yuletide with calamity. 
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Were the tests of actual results applied, it would perhaps be 
found that as much good for the English race was done in the last 
century by Mr. W. S. Gilbert as by any of his contemporaries. 
It is not only that the comic operas, with which his name and 
that of Mr. Sullivan are so closely associated, supplied the best 
audiences in Great Britain with refined amusement and wholesome 
lJaughter, but they also hada reforming effect. If in ‘* Patience” 
the asthetic movement was ridiculed out of existence, it is no less 
true that the principles of asthetics were made known by it to 
thousands who otherwise would have remained in outer darkness. 
And so it was with the other objects of Mr. Gilbert’s unrivalled 
ridicule. What was absurd and foolish might die under its lash, 
what was good and true it never injured, and no doubt whatever 
can be entertained that affectation, pretence and cant of every 
kind were considerably reduced by the assaults made on 
them. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. W. 5S. Gilbert has 
been the Aristophanes of our time. All the more pathetic, 
therefore, was his enumeration of the names of those who have 
passed away, chief among them being Mr. Sullivan, to whom he 
paid a graceful but highly-deserved compliment. 

The latest discovery claimed, and no doubt justly, to have 
been made by Dr. Koch, of a successful treatment of the sleeping 
sickness by subcutaneous injections of a preparation in which 
arsenic plays an important part, seems to bring us well within 
reach of that era in which, as Huxley foretold, the tropics would 
become habitable for the white man. He pointed out, with 
perfect correctness, that it was not the great heat, as was 
popularly supposed, which made the tropics ‘the white man’s 
grave,” but the interm ttent fevers of various kinds. The first 
stage towards the finding a means of prevention or of cure for 
these fevers was the discovery, due in the first instance to the 
researches of Pasteur, and so invaluable to therapeutic science, that 
they were the result of successive attacks of different kinds of 
microbic germs. From that point science has advanced steadily 
towards its present stage by the discovery of the communication 
of the malarial fevers by the agency of the anopheles mosquito, 
and of the sleeping sickness by two species at least of fly allied 
to the tsetse fly which is such a bane to horses and cattle in 
South Africa. It is not too much to say that Huxley’s forecast 
has now been practically realised. The share in this splendid 
result which has been taken by the various schools of tropical 
medicine is not to be overlooked. 





A great many people, of those for whom the comings and 
goings of the birds have any interest at all, must have noticed 
the remarkably prolonged absence of fieldfares this season. 
Probably the mild weather which has been so much more the 
rule than the exception is the reason why they did not come as 
far to the South and West as they usually do by the beginning 
of December or even before that. We might have expected the 
cold snap of the middle of that month to bring them in, but they 
certainly did not arrive in anything like normal numbers. 
Perhaps the fact that the cold went as quickly as it came was 
the reason of their continued absence. When, however, they did 
at length arrive, just about Christmas Day, their numbers, in the 
East of England at all events, were much larger than usual. In 
the course of a night they seemed to appear, and all the berry- 
bearing trees and shrubs, which are carrying an abnormally 
vood crop this year, at once became alive with them. Immedi- 
ately after came the heavy snowfa!l. 

A strange instance of the changes which occur in course of 
the whirligig of time is afforded by the sending of Ifenmen, as is 
often now done, to Holland, to undertake and carry through 
works of drainage and reclamation of land in the Low Countries. 
Originally, of course, the trend was all in the. other direction. 
The men who first reclaimed our own fenlands were Dutchmen, 
and even the original plan of a Dutchman, Vermuyden, of the 
time of Charles I., is the plan on which the general drainage of 
the fens is conducted still. It has a beautiful simplicity to 
recommend it, its chief character consisting in the cutting of 
straight dykes right away from the uplands to the sea, and the 
lifting of the water off the land into these dykes, which run high 
above the level of the country generally. The great advance 
made in modern times has been in the pumping engines which 
do the lifting, superseding the old wind-driven engines. As the 
fens continue constantly, although very gradually, to sink to a 
lower level, the work of pumping becomes continually greater. 


Another change of like kind is seen in the exportation 
of bulbs to Holland out of the English fen country. In the old 
days, as everyone knows, the bulbs all came from Holland. Now 
there is quite a large transport in the opposite direction, and of 
the best bulbs too, as much as £80 a ton being a common rate 
of payment for some of the shipments. The soil of the fens, rich 
with the accumulated vegetable débris of no one knows how 
many centuries, will grow anything in the world, timber trees 
perhaps excepted, and it is particularly good for the narcissus. 
For all that, with the modern appreciation of the value of 
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shootings, it is quite certain that the owners of the fen-lands 
would have been better off to-day if the fens had not been 
drained. Had they remained in their original state they might 
have been let at high rents to shooting tenants. 

Although the snow has disappeared, winter is not over, and 
the land mav be again under a mantle of white. Already we have 
seen many disasters to trees, especially those of the conifer family, 
through the heavy falls, which have resulted in broken branches 
and destruction to beauty of form, and in the case of shrubs to their 
very existence. One duty of the forester who has the caré of 
beautiful trees under his charge, is to remove the drifts of snow 
which accumulate in particular on thecedar and trees with spreading 
evergreen branches. Thismay beaccomplished by the judicious use 
of long poles, but itis the younger trees which especially need this 
assistance. Itisalwaysa good practice even when the snow is fall- 
ing to relieve the branches of the rarer trees of their snow burden. 

One word of caution may be given in regard to tobogganing. 
In Canada, where “runs” are specially and carefully laid out, 
no one but a practised hand would be allowed to steer a lady 
down, but in England the toboggan is taken out to the nearest 
hillside, with perhaps trees dotted about and a railing at the 
bottom, a shove off takes place at the top, and—the finish is 
left to Providence. If the ground, as it very often does, slopes 
in two directions, it is astonishing how far the toboggan, 
especially the flat - bottomed one, will deviate from the 
proposed route, and we remember one occasion when two 
ladies were nearly incapacitated from attending the hunt ball 
through black eyes, the result of running into a fenced tree. 
If the snow lasts long enough it is easy, by banking up the run 
and piling up a barrier at the finish, to make the possibility of 
anything worse than a tumble in the snow remote; but these 
precautions should not be omitted. 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
The Old Year cried unto the New, 
“Solver of riddles, read me two. 
What chills and stops your mother’s bloo 1 
At seeing you a flower in bud? 
Why from your hope must I suck fear? 
Answer these riddles, daughter dear.” 
The New Year answered, “Fear and hope 
Are one, for both in twilight grope. 
I beside open gates must stand 
Afraid of Fate’s conducting hand, 
And if you shuddering stand to see 
The closing Gates of Ivory, 
You know they shut the Dreams in, too, 
For ever to be safe with you.” 
Mother and daughter kissed and clung 
Together; old eyes smiled in young. 
The Old Year in her daughter’s hand 
Set a faint-flowered almond-wand. 
“I give you here my wizard’s rod 
And take my riddles back to God.” 

NORA CHESSON. 

It is perhaps because the horticultural world is practically 
unknown to the public that the great mission of Mr. E. H. 
Wilson in China in search of new plants has been unnoticed by 
the general Press. This intrepid traveller, who may be said to 
have loliowed Dr. Henry, has discovered many new and beautiful 
species of plants, which are already becoming favourites in our 
gardens. Mr. Wilson was sent out to Western China by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons of Chelsea, who have been always to the fore 
in not only discovering new species, but in the great work of 
hybridisation. We mention this, as Mr. Wilson has just arrived 
again in China in search for new flowers, having been sent out 
by Professor Sargent, Superintendent of the famous Arnold 
Arboretum in America. We hope this young and successful 
traveller will again find in the almost unknown and beautiful 
land of Western China new flowers to grace the English garden. 


We cannot profess to feel much sympathy with the farmer 
who has just been fined £2 and costs for sowing poisoned wheat 
in a field. The only excuse for the offence was that it was 
committed in ignorance, though it is strange that the avowed 
purpose should be to keep the larks off the iand. The effect, 
according to the police constable who gave evidence, was that 
74 larks, 6 sparrows, 2 chaffinches, 2 starlings, 1 pigeon, and 
other dead birds amounting altogether to 159 had been destroyed. 
A gamekeeper’s assistant said that he took up on one occasion 
172 dead birds, while the analyst showed that the grain had been 
treated with strychnine. There was then no option left for the 
Bench but to convict, nor is it possible to argue that their finding 
was not that of common-sense. The use of poisoned wheat is 
extremely dangerous, and farmers ought to be able to find less 
perilous methods of dealing with the small pilierers that visit 
their fields. 
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S_ intimated 
at the end 
of the 

paper which 
appeared last week 
our customary 
walk was rudely 
interrupted by a 
shower of snow, 
which proved to 
be no idle menace, 
but the beginning 
of a heavy storm. 
Indeed, it started 
as though business 
were meant. The: 
wind died away 
altogether and the 
air softened, so 
that the first of 
the great flakes 
that came floating 
down were in a 
half-melted state 
when they reached 
the ground. But 
as the December 
dusk came on it 
grew colder, and 
the snow no longer 
melted, but clung 
to that on which 
it fell, the roofs 
of the cottages, the long swaying branches of the trees 
and even the withered rushes that bordered many little 
streams running through the property. However, there is 
no place in which snow causes less inconvenience than in 
a country house. It did not in this instance delay the 
arrival of a single guest, and, indeed, when the curtains 
were drawn and the flames from the wood fire were dancing, 
the weather outside made no difference whatever. It is 
not my business here to describe the doings of the house 
party, which were very much the same as those of other gatherings, 
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THE MODERN SQUIRE.—II. 


though the com- 
pany was not 
exactly that which 
one would expect 
to find in the aver- 
age country house. 
It reflected in a 
marked degree the 
varied interests of 
our host. There 
was a landed pro- 
prietor from Wales 
witha very interes- 
ting sister; there 
was also a great 
financial magnate 
from Australia, to 
whom English 
country life was 
evidently a revela- 
tion; a celebrated 
sportsman, whose 
house in Nor- 
mandy is a 
shrine of pilgrim- 
age to architects; 
and a well-known 
City man—these, 
together with the 
usual number of 
ladies, made up a 
company each 
member of which 
interested the other, and the hilarity which belongs to the season 
quickly cemented an intimacy among them, so that before the 
ladies left we all seemed to have known one another from child- 
hood. After their departure I was rather interested to notice 
the scrupulous care with which my friend kept up what | 
know to have been a custom in the family for many genera- 
tions. The butler placed the decanters of wine in front of 
him, and very beautiful the table looked with its wax lights and 
flowers and shining silver. Then the host filled a glass of 
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wine for each man who was there, and this was conveyed to him 
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by the butler, who then le/t, and the place, as far as drinking was 
concerned, became liberty bail for the rest of the evening. But 
what interested me more were the festivities that were arranged 
for the different people on the estate. In nothing is my friend 
more careful than in keeping up the ancient friendly hospitable 
usages which were hallowed by the observance of his ancestors. 
There was first the dance of the house servants, which took place 
on Christmas Night. The routine arrangements are annually 
upset in order that this may be carried out. The custom of the 
house is on ordinary days to lunch lightly; indeed, we are all 
sportsmen more or less, and believe in a substantial breakfast 
that enables us to dispense with returning for lunch at all. 
On Christmas Day luncheon on a sumptuous scale, resembling 
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closely the dinner of our ancestors, was served at two o’clock, and 
a light supper at seven, so that the guests were all free at eight, 
when those of them who liked to do so could join the dance 
of the house servants, which was then beginning. Alas! there 
is no heir with roses on his shoe to choose a village partner; but 
my host started the ball by leading out his old housekeeper, who 
would have been very much huri indeed if this honour kad not 
been accorded her. A stalwart young gamekeeper followed with 
one of the ladies of the company; and soon the fun became fast 
and furious, guests and servants mingling on the pleasantest of 
terms. Some of the young people working on the estate had 
been asked to join this party, and they liked it better than the 
tenants’ supper, held two nights later; but this, tomy mind, was the 
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most interesting part of the pro- 
ceedings. It was a gathering of 
men only, many of them aged and 
toilworn, farmers whose dancing 
days had long been over. They 
had no ambition to point the light 
fantastic toe, but were content 
to sit down to a_ substantial 
supper of the good old English 
type. It consisted of a baron of 
beef and the inevitable plum- 
pudding, after which church- 
wardens and tobacco were pro- 
duced. Honest English beer 
was served out in jugs that were 
more than a hundred years old, 
and, in a word, the feast was one 
which would have delighted the 
grandfathers of those present. 
It must not be thought that they 
were all rough men to whom 
such fare was an unwonted 
luxury. On the contrary, some 
of the farmers are extremely 
well off, and in dress and 
manners indistinguishable from 
the class of men whose land they 
hire. I have been at some 
of their houses, and seen with 
a mixture of regret and amuse- 
ment that they are departing to 
a large extent from the simplicity 
of their forefathers, eating late 
dinners and being always able to 
offer a good cigar and a sound 
glass of wine to their guests; but 
my friend is a Tory of the Tories 
in all that appertains to life in the 
country. He feasts his tenants 
as his predecessors feasted the 
simple men of bygone genera- 


tions, and they on their part have been so accustomed to this 
from childhood that they would consider it a great innovation 
if anything were to be substituted for the old-fashioned supper. 
Moreover, the entertainment that followed was kept. strictly 
on conservative lines. Songs were sung, not to the piano, but 
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A DESOLATE CORNER. 


FACING THE BLAST. 


to the fiddle, and those that were 
modern were steadily rejected by 
the company, while many old 
favourites were applauded as if 
now sung for the first time. 
There was “I can reap and I 
can sow, I can plough and I can 
mow,” or words to that effect, 
“The Jolly Farmer,” and many 
other ditties that obviously 
belonged to the landward side 
of life. My own knowledge, I 
regret tosay, is somewhat limited, 
but the flavour of hearth and 
home was delightful even to one 
who felt them strange. Occasion- 
ally, too, one heard a familiar 
song such as ‘Simon the 
Cellarer,” or ‘Sally in Our 
Alley,” but for the most part 
I should judge the productions 
to be folk-songs of the neigh- 
bourhood. They were inter- 
spersed with stories of an equally 
rural flavour, and one or two 
veterans were called upon for 
performances that were evidently 
their monopoly. One, for in- 
stance, went through the 
pantomime of catching the bee. 
His buzzing was declared to be 
wonderfully like that of the 
insect in question, and the most 
uproarious laughter broke out 
every time that he essayed to 
catch the imaginary creature 
with his handkerchief, and, of 
course, failed, while the buzzing 
went on  as_ cheerfully as 
ever. This delightful perform- 
ance evidently excited the rivalry 


of another old gentleman who vowed that no man in the 
company but himself could put five guineas into a full wine- 
glass without spilling the contents. I suppose everybody there but 
myself had seen the trick done hundreds of times before, but to 
me it was a novelty, and therefore surprising. One of the 
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oldest of the farmers told me that the first time he had seen 
it done was when he was a boy of ten, and that must have 
been some seventy years ago. He said it was frequently 
a subject at that time for a wager at the market ordinary, 
and it was his grandfather who, having taken him to market, 
accomplished the trick. The general impression left on my 
mind by all this was that it is surprising how very slight 
is the real change which has occurred in this class. Ex- 
ternally they no doubt have altered their appearance. Instead 
of rudely embroidered smocks they wear clothes of fashion- 
able cut, and instead of having their hair cut by the village 
tailor under a basin they are barbered and groomed almost 
as carefully as townsmen. [But evidently they still like the old 
fare and the old ways, and their minds are as simple and clean as 
were those of their forefathers. I hope that other landowners 
who have been driven by necessity into the highways of 
commerce will continue as mindful of the ancient ways of their 
people as was my host on this occasion. 


IN A DEER FOREST. 


T was on one of those glorious days in early September that I and my 
twin boys aged six, accompanied as usual by our faithful little rough- 
haired fox-terrier, Snip, took a moorland walk to look for deer. 
One could hardly believe that summer had passed away and that autumn 
was upon us. The sun shone down almost too warmly, the air was 
soft and balmy, and the scents and sounds as the bees flew past 

laden with heather honey made one inclined to linger. Nevertheless, the 
glowing tints of the moor, here a cushion of yellow moss, there a patch of 
bracken rich in russet and brown, the gold and scarlet of a solitary rowan, the 
delicate grass of Parnassus rearing her snowy head in moist places, all 
proclaimed the fact that the year was on the wane. As we climbed slowly to 
higher ground the big hills rose up to greet us in their silent majesty, soft 
purple shadow blending with palest rose as heather met bracken, while away 
beneath us the Sound of Islay shimmered ip the sun like a gold-bespangled 
fairy robe. HKeyond the Sound, as far as eye could trace, was illimitable 
sea merging with illimitable sky in one faint line of mysterious grey- 
blue haze. 

No sound disturbed the stillness save the hum of the mountain bee or 
the faint squeak of the heather-pipits; but this quiet was very favourable to 
our quest, and presently, as we rose on the crest of a small hill, we espied to 
our joy a band of some thirty wild red deer, stags and hinds of various ages 
from the antlered monarch to the calf of the year seing down wind of us 
they were soon off and out of sight in a hollow of the hill. But I had often 
stalked Ceer before on the same ground and knew they would run only a 
short distance and then stop. So I put the dog on the leash to prevent his 
spoiling our sport by giving chase, and took my boys away on the back 
track, making a wide circuitous round which would, I felt sure, bring us on 
the deer again, Lut down wind of them. We were amply rewarded for a 
somewhat arduous climb by suddenly comins upon our deer immediately below 
us in a grassy cup between low hills and, as far as I could judge, about 
7oyds. or 8oyds. distant. As we stood and looked at them cur little dog, 
who was nothing if not game, began barking furiously and tugging to get 
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REGISTRATION OF SOUTHDOWNS IN F Lock Book. 
HE secretary of the Southdown Sheep Society, Mr. J. 
Wickison, has written to ask us to direct attention to 
a matter interesting to stock-owners. The registration 
of the flocks in the Southdown Flock Book will come to 
an end on December 31st, 1907, and the Council are 
anxious to impress upon owners of existing flocks the 
importance of tendering them for registration without delay, so 
that they may be inspected and entered for registration in the 
next volume of the Flock Book. After the date mentioned no 
flock will be accepted for entry unless the sheep composing it 
are bought from a flock or flocks already entered, and no sheep 
will be accepted if purchased from an unentered flock or flocks. 
The Council have decided upon this measure in the interests of the 
purity of the breed. They feel that with the publication of the 
sixteenth volume of the Flock Book it is time that all flocks to be 
recognised as pure-bred should come within the society’s purview, 
sothat all proceedingsin connection with such flocks may be placed 
on record in the official Flock Book. Southdown-breeders in the 
past have seemed somewhat indifferent to the advantages of 
membership and registration, thereby differing from the 
supporters of other breeds. The breeders of Lincolns and 
Shropshires—to mention no others—are all practically without 
exception members of their respective societies, and it is hoped 
that ere long the breeders of Southdowns will form an equally 
strong and compact body. 


THe PosiTIoN OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER IN DENMARK. 

In previous articles we have chiefly dealt with the independent 
small and middle-class farmers, but it ought, at the same time, 
to be borne in mind that this class is not a sharply-defined one. 
During the period of the great land law reforms but little 
attention was bestowed on that portion of the rural population 
that did nct own or cultivate separate peasant farms. This, then 
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loose and give chase. The sequel was one of the most extraordinary 
and unpleasant experiences I have ever had. 

There were thirty deer in all, hinds, calves, knobbers, and six or seven 
fine stags with good heads, Prominent among these was one very old and 
heavy stag, grey with age, and distinguished by a magnificent royal head 
which at once caught my attention. The moment the dog began barking the 
old stag looked up at us, and the hinds, calves and knobbers all clustered 
together. I expected they would be off ayain, but to my surprise the stag 
moved a few paces towards us, stamped his fore foot two or three times, and 
gave his head a backward toss, I longed for a camera and the boys were 
delighted, laughing with glee. Soon our laughter was arrested by genuine 
fear. After giving his head another toss, the old grey stag went back to the 
band, ane with every member of it in turn he touched noses as if he had some- 
thing to say. He seemed to speak deferentially to the grown stags and 
hinds; but, when he came to the knobbers, he gave them each a slight prog 
to emphasise what he wished them to do. It was perfectly plain to us as we 
watched them that he was issuing his orders like a general in command, My 
little dog continued to jump and bark in wild excitement all the time. The 
stag now retraced his steps to the front, where he had originally stood, and 
faced us. As he came back to his place, the other deer formed up in line 
behind him—first the grown stags, next the knobbers, then the hinds and, 
lastly, the calves. By this time I began to feel in a tight corner, and wished 
myself farther away. I knew flight was impossible, quite apart from the fact 
that my boys were too small to run fast. Nor could I mend the situation by 
letting loose the dog, as I knew the deer would kill him, and I loved him too 
much to oppose him to sucha fate. So I placed the dog, who continued to bark 
loudly, well in front, put the boys behind me, and frantically waved my red 
sunshade, trusting to Providence to pull me through. As soon as the deer 
had formed up in line, they stood like a trained company of soldiers waiting 
for the word of command. The old stag looked round behind him to see 
that all was to his king, then stamped his foot, and. thereupon the 
whole band charged up the hill like a squadron of cavalry at full 
gallop straight’ in our direction, It was a magnificent sight, and 
though I thought our last moment had come, I could not help being struck 
with admiration. The old stag, his head well up, his eyes glistening, and 
his breath coming in angry snorts, advanced nearer and nearer, It was a 
matter of seconds, and only a few paces remained between us when he 
suddenly made a dead stop and swerved sharply to the right, continuing to 
gallop at full speed, his army behind him, across the side of the hill until 
they were all far out of sight. At the moment the leader swerved I could 
almost have reached him with my sunshade had I lunged out. The stags 
immediately behind him swerved s‘multaneously, the hinds and younger deer 
breaking line to follow in disorder, 

My relief was so intense that for a moment I could not speak. Then I 
said to the boys with a tremulous laugh, ‘*‘That was a near shave, boys, 
wasn’t it?”  Expeits to whom I have related this experience have, as a rule, 
expressed themselves unable, in the circumstances, to offer any explanation of 
it. What seems to me the only possible explanation is that the deer, being 
up wind of us when we came suddenly upon them, did not realise that human 
beings were there at all. Attracted by the incessant barking of the dog they 
thought they had only the dog to deal with, and charged up the hill under 
that impression. When the leader came so close to me that I could sell 
him quite strongly he must assuredly have smelt us, and the obnoxious 
human taint, thus unexpectedly revealed to him, most opportunely put him 
to flight. JEssIE CAMERON. 


hFARMS:. 


not very numerous, class (numbering 20,000 altogether) consisted 
chiefly of artisans, whose position was relatively good, compared 
with that of tenants paying “labour-rent”’ on the larger peasant 
farms. But the passing of the land law reforms brought into being 
a constantly growing class of country workpeople dependent on 
the lords of the manor and the larger farmers, and somewhat worse 
off than formerly, for the old patriarchal feelings and the old soli- 
darity had been much weakened and had partially ceased to exist. 
The new laws touching tenants’ leases and labour-rent were not 
considered applicable to the crofter or cottager class (Husmaend), 
who, in return for their labour on the property of the larger 
farmers, generally received the use of a _ house, with or 
without a small piece of land adjoining. This customary 
arrangement came to be regarded as exclusively to be 
determined by ‘ agreement,” which practically meant that 
it was determined to the disadvantage of the crofter. 
One result of the 1848 national movement in favour of freedom 
and unity, which, among other things, led to political representa- 
tion for farm labourers, was that labour-rent as compensation for 
the use of a house was prohibited, but other improvements in 
the tenancy laws did not apply to crofters. For a long time the 
law did not further amend the crofters’ condition, so that now 
there is another burning question to be settled, viz., that of the 
crofters and agricultural labourers. Besides some 30,000 day 
labourers’ cottages without any ground belonging to them, 
there are 160,000 cottages with a piece of ground of less than 
the size prescribed, as atoresaid, from old time as a minimum 
small holding or proprietary peasant farm. Of this last group, 
again, half have only an exceedingly small piece of ground. 
These cottages, however, only represent one-ninth of the ground 
value of the country. Over 50,000 of their owners are obliged, 
besides cultivating their own bit of land, to work as day labourers 
on the larger farms. To these we must add the very large 
number of lodgers and others who swell the same class, but do 
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not occupy separate dwellings. The 
crofter or cottager and day labourer 
class is, consequently, now about as 
numerous as the independent farming 
class, the increase in the population 

having taken place chiefly among the 
former. Modern intensive farming de- 

mands, it is true, on the larger farms, a 
large and well-educated country labour- 

ing class, but the latter can often only 
be employed during the busy season. 

The rate of pay of the agricultural 

labourer has risen considerably, though 

it is of course still far below that of the 

industrial worker. Denmark’s figures 
are the next highest after those of Great 

Britain. The pay of an agricultural 

labourer who feeds himself, even when 

there is always work to be had, will 

nevertheless not average more than> 
nearly 12s. a week all the year round, 

or, if kept by the farmer, 8s. It is the 

fashion to deplore unreservedly rural 

migration to the towns, but it must not 

be forgotten that to die of hunger in the 

country is at least as painful as meeting 

the same fate elsewhere, and it may 

happen that work is not to be had. 

In Denmark the lowest stratum of 

the rural population has been for a long 

time rapidly increasing, but the towns are 

no longer growing so last, and the same 

influx of labour can no longer be ab- 

sorbed. The figures quoted above repre- 

sent the wages of a farm labourer in full 

work. It is not an unknown thing for Polish hands to be engaged 
for the busy season, which naturally does not ameliorate the native 
farm labourer’s lot, and there is a great scarcity of work in 
farming districts. As a consequence the standard of living 
among the agricultural labouring classes is deplorably low. 
Living, it is true, is somewhat cheaper than in England, but 
a family of six—the average size—will find, when the items 
of rent, firing, etc., have been deducted, that they have about 
24d. per head per day with which to pay for food, clothing and 
medical attendance in case of illness. Things, bad though they 
are, are not yet past remedying. There is still enough unoccupied, 
or not fully tarmed, land in Denmark to furnish a living for many 
thousands of families, and something has already been done 
towards supplying poor labourers with little farms of their own. 
However, the agricultural labourer’s interests conflict somewhat 
with those of the farmer, and as the former is less vigorously 
represented in Parliament, the triumph of measures for his benefit 
depend, at all events for the present, mainly on the good feeling 
and sense of justice of those in authority. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


PASSAGE HIAWKS. 

MMATURE peregrines, which are known to those interested in falconry 
as red falcons or passage hawks, are pretty often captured in autumn and 
winter by fowlers engaged in the snaring of yolden and green plover. 
A brother of mine who is fond of falconry had a red falcon sent him 
recently from Ireland which had been captured under somewhat 
curious conditions. The falconer who sent him the bird is often 

engaged during the autumn in the Sister Island in the netting of plover by 
means of stuffed decoys of the same kind of bird. | While the fowlers were at 
their work, the young peregrine in question was seen to seize a teal in 
mid-air, By an accident she dropped her qu:rry and it fell into some 
water beneath. In her anger and disappointment she at once stooped at one 
of the plover decoys and was netted and secured, Four or five days after 
capture this young falcon was already very quict in her hood and fed freely 
out of her hood on the fist of her new master. She seems by no means sulky 
or bad-tempered. Irish and Dutch fowlers take passage hawks in this way 
pretty frequently. 
GOLDEN PLOVER. 

While hunting on Exmoor recently | came across many strong bands of 
golden plover. There are few things more beautiful in the array of bird-life 
than the sight of a big flight of these wonderfully gilded plovers as they rise 
suddenly from some piece of wet moorland on a gleamy day of autumn or 
winter. From the back of a cantering horse the sudden uprising of a number 
of these birds is extraordinarily effective, and the natural brilliancy of thei 
plumage is wonderfully enhanced by bright sunshine. Of all birds of the 
moorland, marsh and seashore these plovers, with their cousins the peewits 
and the curlew, seem to me to be the most truly representative of the wild 
and melancholy haunts in which they are found. Their clear, whistling call 
is at times inexpressibly plaintive and haunting—the true note of the 
wilderness. I heard, by the way, in October last, during two nights in one 
week, the wailing cries of golden plover wheeling over a Sussex Coast town; 
attracted or bewildered, I suppose, by the lights beneath them, the flight had 
halted, and the birds were calling to one another in those mournful notes which 
once thrilled Robert Burns as they have thrilled so many other folk. 
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COLD BUT CONTENTED. 


LEssER GOLDEN PLOVER. 

The lesser golden plover which, in slightly varying forms, inhabits 
Eastern Asia and North America, occurs, I believe, far oftener in Britain than 
most people imagine. The recorded occurrences of this plover (Charadrius 
dominicus) are few in number, but from the fact that every now and again 
one of this species is identified in Leadenhall Market hanging in company 
with bunches of our own familiar golden plover, it seems probable that ‘a 
good many captured in Ireland and elsewhere escape identification and are 
plucked and devoured unnoticed and unremarked. 

RAIN AND PLOVERS. 

rhe restlessness of the green and golden plover before stormy weather is 
well known to observers of bird-life. [low many of those, however, who 
constantly make use of the name ‘‘ plover” reflect upon its rainy origin. 
The name obviously was brought over by the Normans, who called the bird 
plovier (rain-bird)—the modern French is p/uvzéer—well recognising the con- 
nection between the restless habits of this bird before wild weather and the 
heavy rain and storms that so often ensued. ‘This idea is as ancient as it is 
widespread, for the German name for plover, regen-f/feifer (rain-piper), has 
exactly the same signification. What the Saxon name for this bird was before 
the Normans introduced their title I do not know, Perhaps some of my 
readers can enlighten me. I find no trace of dt in Saxon Sussex or elsewhere 
among the peasantry. The ordinary provincial names known to me—for the 
* yellow plover” and ‘‘ whistling plover.” 
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golden species—are 
Tue Rep DeeR CALF AND SELF-PROTECTION, 

A week or two since, while hunting with the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds on Exmoor, I was witness to an instance of the very early precocity 
of a red deer calf, which is, I think, worthy of note. The hounds engaged 
in tufting had run up toa herd of deer and had scattered them far afield, a 
couple or two of hounds chasing various stags and hinds until whipped off 
from all but the quarry to be hunted. Owing to fog, this was a longish 
process, and I had the opportunity of watching the tactics of a yearling calf 
which had been pursued by a single hound. Finding itself unable to shake off 
its dangerous follower, the calf took to the water and followed a stream for half 
a mile or more, taking care to keep aiways well in the centre of the curren’. 
It was, of course, not swimming, but wading, the stream being of moderate 
size ard fairly shallow. Now, I cannot conceive that that young red deer had 
ever received any special instructions of this kind {rom its dam, nor do I believe 
that it had ever been hunted before. I am pretty certain that this remarkable 
exhibition of sagacity in so young a creature had been purely evolved by 
Nature, and that the calf was simply following the supreme dictates ot its own 
wild inner consciousness. In the same way the young of a deer or antelope 
in the early stage of infancy will on the hint of danger lie flat and motionless 
in the couch of grass or fern in which their dams conceal them, even though 
the mother herself may be temporarily driven from the spot Those who 
have hunted on Exmoor will of course often have seen mature stags or hinds 
beating duwn a stream in this way, in order to baffle pursuit; but the 
spectacle of so young a beast thus perfectly and courageously carrying out the 
manceuvre, even although the stream threatened at times to sweep it off its 
legs, was supremely interesting. 

PUNCTUAL MIGRANTS. 

Few birds among our winter visitants are more punctual in putting in 
their appearance than the hoodie crow and the short-eared owl. The hoodie 
I always expect to see on the Sussex marsh with which I am familiar by the 
third week in October, and I am never disappointed, Sometimes it reaches 
us even earlizr. The short-eared or wooucock owl is, in its way, just as 
punctual, though I do not generally look to come across it much before the 
middle of November. As a matter of fact, I happened to see the first wood- 
cock owl of this autumn in the Exmoor country, curiously enough, within 
twenty minutes of having flushed a woodcock. The woodcock awl, of course, 





derives its sportsman’s name from no other reason than the fact that it reaches 
this country much about the same time as does the woodcock, and that it is 
often put up by gunners in search of that delectable sporting bird. This is 
an owl which, of all others, never ought to be destroyed by gamekeepers on 
gunners. It is a relentless foe of mice and voles, and during the occa- 
sional plagues of short-tailed voles with which farmers are from time to time 
cursed devours thousands of these pests. No self-respecting sportsman ought 
to dream of shooting so excellent a friend of man, 
Bird INVASIONS. 

Twice duiing the last week have letters appeared in the daily papers 
recording the passage over large towns of what are deemed phenomenal flights 
of birds. One observer records what he believes to be fieldfares, another 
starlings; but, as a matter of fact, in the very nature of things, large avi- 
faunal migrations are constantly going on in all parts of the world. Drought, 
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T the present time the development of our various breeds 

of dairy cattle is very much in the minds of all 

interested in the dairy, and as the Ayrshire cow is one 

of the most impor- 

tant of those breeds, 

a short description of the same, 

and of the recent work being 

done in developiny her, will be 
ol interest. 

The Ayrshire cow is of 
composite origin, and there are 
various traditions of crossing 
the native “scrub” animal with 
the Hlolderness shorthorn, the 
Alderney and the Highlander 
in the long ago past of the 
eighteenth century. The first 
attempts at improvement in a 
systematic way were made 
about 1750 to 1780, but up to 
a generation ago many Ayrshire 
men held that the breed was too 
‘* broken” to become fixed and 
immutable. The last thirty or 
forty years, however, have seen 
much done in the fixing and 
developing of its characteristics, 
and since the establishment of 
the Herd Book in 1878 breeding 
from pedigree stock has been 
to a large extent carried on, 
though many dairymen have 
not cared much for pedigree 
animals for milking purposes. 

rhe pity of it is, however, 
in the opinion of the present 
writer, that the lines adopted 
by breeders have not always 
been the best, and have par- 
taken too much of the nature of 
show-yard fads in many cases. 
lor instance, the natural shape 
of the horn of an Ayrshire was 
incurved and small, like that of 
a jersey or Guernsey — the 
““crummie” horn of old times, 
which old breeders still remem- 
ber as being common as late as 
the sixties—but now, as will be 
seen from the typical specimens 
of prize-winning animals in the 
accompanying photographs, the 
horns are thick, wide and up- 
standing. 

Again, as women do most 
of the milking in her native 
country, the teats were de- 
veloped on a “thimble” scale, 
and it is only in recent years 
that larger teats have been 
adopted in breeding, though 
they are much too small yet 
for use in districts where 
the milkers are men who 
have been used to the big 
shorthorns or other large 
breeds. 

The Ayrshire isa medium- 
sized animal, smaller than a 
shorthorn but larger than a 
Jersey, and usually runs about W. Reid. 
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heavy rains, severe weather, lack of food, the nesting habit—these and various 
other factors account for an almost incessant change of habitat by different 
species. Jays, as most naturalists are well aware, sometimes cross the North 
Sea in enormous numbers, quitting Germany and other parts of North Europe, 
and visiting Britain. The periodical invasions of golden-crested wrens in 
autumn, when these tiny creatures reach us in amazing numbers, have often 
been remarked. In October huge ‘‘rushes” of hooded crows, jackdaws, 
rooks and carrion crows come to us from over the German Ocean in numbers 
that are simply amazing. The flights of fieldfares are, numerically, equally 
astonishing. But these are, in fact, quite normal occurrences, which for the 
most part happen season after season and century after century with wonderful 
regularity. To the casual observer, who knows and cares little about migra- 
tion and its mysteries, these flights must seem unnatural and extraordinary ; 
as a matter of fact, they are nothing of the kind. H. A. B. 


COW. 


1,100lb. of live weight. All cattle colours are found in the 
breed—black, white, red, yellow and all mixtures of these, 
usually in well-defined patches or ‘ flecks,” not roan or 
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speckled. There is a predominance of 
white colour in the breed nowadays, 
and white seems, indeed, to be the 
ground colour; but that is pretty much 
a case of artificial selection in preferring 
white bulls, as illustrated in the adjoin- 
ing photographs. ‘The animal has the 
typical build of a milker—narrow and 
light in front, and wide and deep 
behind, with the bag making a “fifth 
quarter.” 

Outside its own locality the Ayr- 
shire cow has been most suited to 
the northern countries of Europe, and 
in bygone years Sweden and Norway 
were the best customers. This has 
been so much the case that if the 
importation continues at the same rate 
this breed will soon also be the 
national dairy breed of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. Last year (1905) Fin- 
land was the largest importer, and 20 
bulls and 105 cows went there. It is 
the work that has been done within the 
last few years, however, under the 
superintendence of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, in 
developing the milking power of this 
breed, that is most worthy of note—a 
work which might well be extended to 
other breeds by the fanciers of the 
same. It is the most exhaustive and 
far-reaching test of any breed that has 
yet been inaugurated, and its effects 
have been to make the Ayrshire 
‘“*boom”’ more than it has ever done 
before. The system of working is to 
arrange for the testing of twelve herds 
ina group in a limited district where 
they are within walking or driving dis- 
tance of each other. An expert is 
appointed to each group—generally a 
young man from one of the colleges 
—who goes round from farm to farm 
and works round the twelve every fort- 
night. He weighs and samples the 
milk of each cow at a farm at night 
and morning, tests it for butter fat, 
and then passes on to the next 
farm in time for the evening milking 
again, and keeps on his rounds for the 
whole season. By multiplying the 
amount of milk yielded at each fort- 
nightly test by 14 the total yield of the 
milk of acow tor the season is obtained 
in pounds, and from this the gallons are 
easily calculated, as a gallon of milk 
weighs rollb., and taking it at 1olb. is 
generally near enough for all practical 
purposes, while an average of the fat 
tests will give the standard yield for 
each cow. For the purposes of com- 
parison and simplicity the milk of each 
cow is reduced to the ‘*common de- 
nominator ’”’ of 3 per cent. of fat. Thus, 
if a cow yields 600 gallons during the 
milking year of the average quality of 
3°5 per cent. of fat, she is reckoned out 
at the quantity this would be if it were 
“‘watered down” to 3 per cent.—z<¢., 
700 gallons would be credited to her as 
her yield, and the one figure would thus 
represent the quantity and quality com- 
bined for comparative and _ selective 
purposes. 

This system has now been in vogue 
for several years, and already such satis- 
factory and encouraging results have 
been obtained that it will be greatly 
extended during the coming season. 
It has been found that there are a large 
proportion of exceptionally good cows 
in the various herds, but also a lot of 
very poor ones—cows that are kept at 
a dead loss—and one result of these 
tests has been to enable the owners to 
vet rid of the inferior cows by either 
fattening them off or selling them for 
anything they will bring. This has the 
result of immediately raising the average 
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yield per head of the herd; and when the system is followed 
year alter year the yield may be raised to a very high figure 
indeed. One herd known to the writer, in a parish 7ooft. to 8o0oft. 
above sea-level, in Upper Nithsdale, where he spent his boyhood, 
has shown 909} gallons over a herd of thirty cows, in a season 
of thirty-four weeks. Now, when it isremembered that anything 
over 600 gallons per head per annum is fairly good, and that 
450 gallons is the average of the British Islands, the above average 
seems almost phenomenal at first 
sight; but the promoters of 
the scheme expect to see the 
average yield of the Ayrshire 
raised to 1,000 gallons per annum 
by continuing their system of 
testing and selecting. 

Some years ago the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association drew 
up a standard of yield for the 
various dairy breeds. The figure 
for the Ayrshire was 750 gallons 
per annum; but it will be seen 
that this is much under the 
standard attainable now, when 
not merely an individual cow, but 
every cow in a whole herd, runs 
to over 100 gallons more. In the 
Highland Society’s report there 
is a list of eighteen dairies with 
a total of 443 cows averaging 
875 gallons per head, while three 
of those eighteen show over 
1,000 gallons per head _ per 
annum. Along with the system 
of selection of the best cows for 
keeping, so as to raise the average 
of a herd per head, and thus elimi- 
nate the ones kept at a loss, there 
is also the system adopted of 
keeping the calves from the 
best cows for rearing to make 
the cows and bulls of the future. 
On the principle that like begets 
like, there is the probability 
that the progeny will develop 
the milking qualities of the 
parents, and the following of this 
principle has very materially en- 


j.anced the values of the animals W. Reid. 
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concerned. A cow that has been certified by an outside inspector, 
as the result of a year’s test, to yield 800 gallons or goo gallons 
of milk would fetch a great deal more than a 600-gallon 
cow, and the calves from such animals also change hands at 
high prices. Thus a bull stirk that under ordinary circumstances 
was worth £6 to £8 ran up to £28 at an auction, when it 
was found that his mother was an exceptional milker; and a 
newly-dropped calf, normally worth 7s. 6d. to 1os., fetched 
many pounds under like circum- 
stances. 

Some of the model-pedi- 
greed Ayrshires have been in- 
ferior milkers, while some of the 
old cows which milk so tremen- 
dously are not objects of beauty. 
To encourage beauty and worth 
together, therefore, classes have 
been instituted at some of the 
local shows for cows whose 
register shows over 1,000 gallons 
per annum, and then the prizes 
are given ‘‘by inspection.” At 
one parish show ten cows 
appeared in this class, and the 
movement in this direction is 
spreading. 

The system of testing the 
cows in these ways, eliminating 
the inferior animals and breeding 
from the best ones to make the 
next generation, has already 
given such splendid results that 
itis being taken up in a much 
larger way, and promises soon 
to be general, while the average 
standard of the Ayrshire cow— 
which has hitherto been pretty 
good to begin with—will be 
raised above that of all other 
breeds if the owners of these do 
not take the matter up in the 
same way. Tke writer of this 
article is himself an Ayrshire- 
man, has kept Ayrshires in 
Essex for over twenty years, 
and can testify to their good 
qualities in the South, where 
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have tended to grow them into larger animals, and with a larger 
milk yield than the usual run of ordinary herds in their native 
district. At the same time, he recognises the fact that the cow 
common in a district is usually the best one to have, partly 
because she can be more easily bought and more easily sold than 


MY 


DID not discover my farmer. There were others who 
knew him and loved him before I did. ‘ But not so 
much,” as the man from New York said when he was 
reproached for helping himself to the whole of the green 
peas at a dinner party in March. Therefore he is “ my 

farmer.” It was well on to the middle of August when I first 
went down to him, but “saving” the corn had not yet come on 
on those high lands of his above the sea, so my farmer was able to 
spare himself and a horse to meet us at the station. The con- 
veyance was the ordinary two-wheeled “trap” of the country, 
having great capacity for hampers and things. When he left the 
horse’s head to greet us it was a case of love at first sight. You 
ought to know what he was, and is, like—he has not turned a 
hair these last eight years. Fully 6ft. in his stockings, a little 
discounted by the stoop which comes of hard labour when you 
are getting well into the best of the years between sixty and 
seventy, he turned on us such eyes of clear blue, such merry eyes, 
such kindly eyes, that we were captivated at once. They were 
not the ‘‘ benevolent” eyes, with the reserve of dreaminess which 
means patronage. And you could see that they might be fierce, 
for they were penetrating, and well overhung by brows which 
could contract on occasion of your returning their scanning of 
you. Independence without impertinence, criticism without 
offence, and affection if you would have it at the price of these 
were there. A fine face, too, altogether. The nose aquiline with 
nostrils well opened; a complexion bronzed on deep rose; 
whiskers and beard close without being cropped, curled by 
nature to a length to starve the barber, never giving the shears 
a chance. He was as blithe as a boy at our safe arrival, and 
was unboundedly delighted that the rain which he had passed 
through on his way to us had “ gone away over Dartymoor” 
and was not likely to trouble us on our first drive to the farm— 
to him it would not matter, for to this day he will dally long 
enough to get shirt and waistcoat “ leaking wet” before he will 
take his coat from the hedge in deference to what he calls 
disdainfully a ‘‘ mere skat of rain.” 

This is how we got ‘on terms” after our first hand-shake. 
My wile looked a little dubiously at the rather awkward step by 
which she had to climb into the trap. The next moment there 
was a ‘* Come along, my dear,” in the gentle and musical Cornish 
cadences, and she was swayed over shaft and splashboard to her 
seat with as much ease as if she had been but a sheaf of wheat. 
My boy was similarly hoisted with a ‘ Come along, my darling,” 
and these are the terms he always used to them and still uses. 
It was going down the hill from the station to the village 
in the bottom that he told us the first of his stories. 

“This hill’s all right took steady,” he began; ‘“ but if you 
bain’t careful, well, you might go over the wall of the bridge at 
the bottom ’stead of turning the corner. There was a bicyclist did 
that once. That didn’ matter very much; us can easily spare a 
few of them. But soon alter that there was a chiel run over by 
one of ’em and killed. Then they put a partickler smart police- 
man on duty, with orders to summons all they that rode down 
th’ “ill too fast. So one day he pulled up a chap for furious 
riding. The chap said he wadn’ riding furious, and could stop 
his bicycle in a yard any time at the rate he was coming down 
th’ ‘ill. The policeman says: ‘You come back and show me 
that, and I won’ summons ’ee.’ So they goes back up th’ ’ill 
together. Then the chap says: ‘You stand there, and I’ll ride 
down just as I was coming ; and when you hold up your hand, 
I'll stop.’ So the policeman did. Then the chap went up about 
forty paces, jumped up on his bicycle and let her go. The 
policeman hold up his hand; the chap put his thumb to his 
nose, and called out, ‘ You wait there till 1 come back ’—and there 
wadn’ no summons. The boys nicknamed the policeman ‘Sly 
Jack’ after that, and used to call after "en; and he was so much 
cut up about it that he resigned the force, and now he’s 
gone back to travelling with petroleum on a cart out Liskeard 
way.” 

It was on this first journey that I was confirmed in my con- 
viction that in my farmer I had found one whom I should love 
for his gentleness as I had already learned to respect bim for iis 
manluess. There is no nonsense about him who, ‘ without 
question put,” will swing your wife into a trap with a ‘Come 
along, my dear,” before he has known you or her five minutes. 
He was doing a kindly thing, and that was enough for him. 
Ceremony does not count for much when the heart is right, and 
that, | now know, governs his conduct, though, of course, he has 
never put it in that way. 
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those brought from a distance, while the cowmen can usually 
work best with the native breeds they have been used to. The 
recent development outlined, however, promises to put the 
Ayrshire in the front rank as a milker, and will keep her 
credit up. Primrose McConneELt, 


FARMER. 


The mare which he had brought for us was a powerful 
beast, good for a ton or more behind her on most ground, and 
yet capable of a fast swinging trot whenever there was fair 
running; but she was nervous, and often shied. \Wecame toa 
carriage drive just made from the roadway to the house of a local 
landowner. The gate was not yet hung, but there were the 
gateposts of square-cut, white-grey granite. It was getting dim, 
and the mare made a dead stop, with fore feet out and nostrils 
distended, though she had made no protest on the inward journey. 
But there was no fuss; only this: ‘* Why, you old stupid, you'll 
be shying at your manger next. That would improve your 
manners, and do me a bit of good sometimes, if you only knawd 
it.” Then he got out and led her by. He walked up all the 
steep hills, and so, of course, did I. When I chaffed him about 
holding on to the corner of the trap he said, ‘* Aw, that dothn’ 
matter; her knaws I’m walking, and her mind’s comfortable 
like; her pulls all the better for that, and it doth her all as much 
good as if her didn’ help me a bit, and I’m all the better off same 
time.’’ So there is no squeamishness about him. A splendid 
shot, he was known thirty years ago as one from whom nothing 
that showed itself within reach, fur or feather, had a one to fifty 
chance of escape, and he would walk miles any day to get a 
woodcock or a wild goose reported to him by those who knew 
his passion fcr the gun. Yet the granary cats, wild as hawks, 
follow him gingerly over the muddy ways when he goes out to 
the meadow to “meat” the calves, and once, when I regretted 
that I had been without my gun when a grand old owl came across 
my path in the evening, he said, “ Why, you wouldn’ shoot an 
owl, would ’ee? I’d so soon hit an ijit as shoot an owl.” 

But he can be upset, and he once shot a pig in anger. It 
was this way. There is a bad fence between the meadow in 
front of the house and the orchard, and a part of the orchard is 
potato ground. By careful watching and patching the fence was 
kept good enough to save the potatoes from the pigs in general ; 
but the old sow would not be denied. ‘One day,” says my farmer, 
‘*] heard her down there, grunting and chumping. I|’d turned her 
out times, and Old Scot (the collie) had pinched her a brave bit ; 
but ’twandn’ no good. ‘So,’ ses I, ‘I'll see.” So I whipped in for the 
old single-barrel, one of them converted rifles; they’ll carry a brave 
way, I tell ’ee. Then I put Old Scot down round, and in a 
minute | heard a rumpus. I knawd where her would come, so | 
stood ’bout forty yard from the gap, and just as her was shoving 
through I let go at her, firing a bit behind, so as not to give her 
too much. But I| heard her oller blue murder, and her didn’ go 
there again for a week. I didn’ think any more of it. But us 
was having supper next harvest, and I was carving a ham, when 
out come four or five shot, and then I knawd I'd tickled her 
pretty smart, and told ’em the story.” 

| asked him, by way of opening talk over a jug of cider, as 
we sat in the kitchen ‘“ settle’? one evening, whether he had ever 
been really frightened. ‘ Well, no,” he said; “not to be afeard of 
anything. The first time I a’most shivered was last harvest. 
’Twas got dark, and there’d been a heavy day of it finishing 
saving the Cleave oats. I’d been pitching to the load, and was 
got mortal tired. ’Bout nine o’clock 1 went up th’ ‘ill to bed. I 
didn’ take no candle. Well, 1 went over to shut the winda, and 
then turned round. For a tick you could ’a’ knocked me down 
with a feather. ‘There was a great chap, bigyer’n me, right over 
against the wall behind the bed, with his back turned to me. I 
thought I should oller out, but | didn’. Then I mooved and he 
mooved, and I saw ’twas only my awn shadda from the Eddy- 
stone out there. I’d heard about the same thing once before | 
come here, but had nivver seen it, and I nivver remember 
feeling so queer in my life, old as I’m gettin’.”’ 

“ But,” I encouraged him, ‘‘ you must surely have been in 
real danger sometimes ? ” 

“ Aw, yes, I dare say; but 1 don’ reklect much about that. 
You asked me if I’d been real skeared any time, and I don’ 
remember ’cept just what I’ve just told ’ee. You see, most of 
our little ’ventures come on sudden like, and they’m gone just as 
quick. Sometimes you go with ’em, and then ‘ts they that’s 
left and the Cornish Times tnat talks about it. If you get off you 
don’ think much of it after supper-time same day, when you tell 
about it just for the fun of the thing.” 

«“ But didn’t I hear something about your fight with a bull ? 

“ Fight with a bull! Good Lor’, do ’ee take me for a born 
fule? There nivver was a man that did fight with a bull worth 
tuppence and talked about it alterwards. I’ve keeped bulls, of 
course, and | knaw how to behave to’em. You keep ’em to their 
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proper distance; just fule ’em to b’lieve you’m their maaster ; 
clout ‘em a bit when they’m nasty and leave off the minute you 
can without being disrespectful to yourself. But you badger’em, 
and they'll ’ev ’ee some day, same’s Farmer Penwarva. He was 
always abusing his bull, sticking a pike into ’en, kicking his hocks 
when he was tied up, and all sorts of foolishness like that. I’ve 
knawd his missus a’most go down on her knees to’en praying to’en 
toletthebaaste alone. But he wouldn’. And what wasthe end o’t? 
The bull got that savage that two men always had to go to tend 
‘en, and Penwarva kep’ ’en off while old Joe put in the meal and 
watter. Bime-by he was fat, so they put the pole on to his nose- 
ring and roped his leg. Joe had the rope and Penwarva the pole. 
But that bull’d made up his mind. D?’rectly he gets out he roars 
like thunder, nivver looks at old Joe, but puts down his head and 
voes straight for Penwarva, and before you could turn your hand 
or old Joe could take a pull on the rope smashes the life out of ’en 
against the wall. I was over to the sale of the stock afterwards, 
and they shawed me what a ter’ble mess ’twas. No, I bain’t for 
fighting bulis. They’m the one thing I don’ want no unfriendly 
dealings with if I can help it.” 

* Butisn’t it true that you had a narrow escape from your 
own bull ?”’ 

“No; ‘tidn’ true. But | mind what you mean. The boy 
come in one dinner-time ollerin’, ‘ Maaster, the bull’s out to 
rawd.’ He was a crusty-tempered old beggar, he was, and 
a’though he’d vivver done me no nasty trick, ’cause I’d_ bin 
careful to treat ’en as well as he’d let me, without any pampering 
or petting, which is always dangerous with a bull, I was pretty 
sure there’d be something happen if he meet with ennybody. 
So I jumps up, picks up that there nut-stick in the clock corner ” 
(pointing to a hazel of the growth from which spears are split 
for thatching purposes) ‘‘and runs out. I ’adn’ gone more’n 
two underd yards up towards the school when | sees my 
gentleman picking his way along by the hedge, having a good 
time with the nice bit of grass there was about. I didn’ say 
nothing, but just walked on. I'd a-got to about a good gunshot 
when he turned bolt round and scraped and bellowed awful. 
‘All right, my boy,’ ses I to myself, ‘you wait. I'll give ’ee 
something to bellow about in a minute.’ But 1 wadn’ going to 
fight en. No. Instid of that I just quat down in the hedge as 
if I’d forgot all about ’en. ‘hen | inched along a bit now anda 
bit then, keeping still every time he looked round. Bime-by I 
thought I was near enough, so I jumped up and went for ’en as 
‘ard as I could lick, and before he could turn round I'd ketchd 
‘en by the tail, and then didn’ I give ’en stick! My chance was 
to hold on, and I did. "“I'wadn’ very far to go. He made 
straight for the yard, | Jamming away at his old ribs every stride 
and he roaring dreadful. He didn’ want no direction to his 
house, and when I'd slammed the door on ’en I said, ‘ When you 
come out again you'll have the butcher waiting for ’ee, my boy.’ 
So us fatted ’en, and when the day come us got ’en into the barn, 
and the butcher 'rived. So I pulled out the shot from a cartridge, 
put ina marble, looked over the half door, and whistled. You 
should have seen ’en. He’adn’ forgot that lacing that I give ’en. 
No. And didn’ he paw and roar! But before he could get 
enny further with his nonsense I up and pulled to ’en as smart 
as | would to a snipe, and down he goes all of a lump after 
irying to steady 
hisself just for a 
twink. <And_ that 
was the last of 
’en. But ’twadn’ 
no fight with a 
bull; all t’other 
way.” 

’ We have sor- 
rowed much with 
my farmer during 
these eight years 
that we have been 
friends, for he has 
been heavily be- 
reaved. Asweknew 
the family first there 
were a son (then 
“out to the war” in 
South Africa, and 
since then and now 
his father’s right 
hand on the farm) 
and three daugh- 
ters, with their 
mother, she frail, 
but the very soul of 
genial hospitality, 
and as merry a 
dame over a story 
and as full of fun 
of her own as you 
could find, search C. Z. Wanless. 
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where you would. She was the first to go, and when we 
went down the next time it was a heart-broken household, for 
never were children and parents more ‘‘soft’’ to each other. 
Then a daughter, who had married, and whom her father had 
gone many miles the other side of Plymouth to see in response to 
an urgent summons, died, her arms about his neck, and ‘*¢ Oh, 
my dear father,” on her lips. Not long afterwards there was 
bad news of the health of a son-in-law, who had a farm across 
the deep valley to the westward from the old home, the house 
just visible, a steep toil up the rough ground on the other side, 
unless you chose to make a long journey to the head of the 
valley where the river in it was crossed by the main road. We 
drove over to see the farm and the good people one Sunday. 
There was no doubt about the son-in-law 

“T don’ like the looks of ’en a bit, I tell’ee,” said my farmer; 
“his neck’s going; he’s booked bar a miracle, or getting right 
out of this place, and he can’ do that, of course, and leave every- 
thing just when he’s started.” 

The miracle did not happen, and the dread consumption had 
its way in the very early spring of the following year. The 
daughter was widowed, the farm was needing all the energy and 
watchful care which could be given for the sowing of the corn it 
next harvest was not to spell disaster. What was to be done? My 
farmer knew. [very day, after his own work was over, he walked 
that heavy journey of four or five miles to have a look round and 
settle the work for the morrow. ‘Then, often in rain and dense 
darkness, he came back to his own place, ‘‘ dead fagged,” as he 
put it, and frequently after midnight had struck. But he had his 
reward. ‘There was a good season, and a favourable clearance 
was made in a situation which threatened heavy loss, if not ruin, 
to his daughter. And throughout it all not a murmur from him, 
with his sixty years to bear and his own rent to pay ! 

One year something happened which seemed to make it 
impossible that we should go to the farm again. We were all 
miserable, and he was deeply distressed. On the drive to the 
station to catch our train for Paddington he could hardly trust 
himself to speak. Once he said: “I was never able to cry; 
never did that I know of, and mother couldn’ remember that | 
ever did. But I wish I could now; it seems to do the maidens 
a lot of good.” On the platform, when the train was signalled, 
he turned suddenly to us, and said, with energy: “No; I won’ 
stay to see ’ee off. 1 don’ want to see ’ee being actually carried 
away.’ I shook hands, and | could see that his teeth were set. 
Then he turned to my wife, took her hand, and, lifting his cap, 
stooped and kissed her. That was the good-bye. 

But, happily, it was not our last meeting, and we still think 
of nothing but “ The Farm” for our future holidays. Bes 


AN UNFREQUENTED 
CO AST. 


HERE are very few parts of our coast-line so little 
touched by the traffic and visitations of town- 
dwellers as is that beautiful bit which — stretches 

roughly from Bamborough in Northumberland to Eyemouth 
in Berwickshire. 
Yet it is very 
familiar, because 
every traveller by 
the East Coast 
route to Scotland 
has looked out of 
the window as the 
express train swept 
along close to the 
sea. [ven by night 
one can scarcely 
help seeing it, be- 
cause of the light 
flashing from the 
Farne Islands, 
bringing up associa- 
tions of danger and 
shipwreck. And by 
day, especially when 
the sun is shining, 
one could not look 
on a prospect more 
alluring than that 
presented by the 
changing sea as it 
washes round many 
islets, dashesagainst 
the rocks, or breaks 
into curling waves 
on the short 
stretches of sand. 
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are tiny hamlets that sometimes in guide-books and elsewhere 
are dignified by the name of seaside resorts; but in truth they 
are visited only by such members of the surrounding agricul- 
tural population as look upon a few weeks at the seaside as a 
requisite annual change, and by those natives of the district 
who have wandered far afield in the business of great towns, 
and like, in maturity, to return to the 

haunts of their childhood. But there (8 

is nothing approaching to a fashionable ~~ 
watering-place—no bands, nigger min- 
strels, or other diversions from which 
one cannot escape, say, on the South 
Coast of England. Accordingly the 
inhabitants do not belong to that 
boarding-house class which prospers 
and multiplies so extraordinarily e!se- 
where. One of the oldest travellers 
has left it on record that the air of 
Tweedmouth was pervaded with the 
smell of sait fish, and one seems to see 
the brine in every face to be met with 
there. Most of the inhabitants, indeed, 
are or have been seafaring folk. At 
any rate, the majority draw their liveli- 
hood from the water, and this used to 
be true to a much greater extent for- 
merly thannow. Probably the number 
of those engaged in salmon netting is 
as large as ever, although the seasons, 
and particularly the last season, have 
been by no means favourable. But all 
along the coast the lament is commonly 
made that line-fishing, on which so 
many of these small communities exist, 
is a lost industry. The hardy native 
fisherman of Holy [sland on the slightest 
temptation will enlarge on this very 
favourite grievance. At The Greens in oe es 
Berwick it is an unfailing topic of con- | 
versation, and at the beautiful little 
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would urgently deny that any hardship was involved. The table 
need never lack fish fresh as they are taken from the sea, and 
though simple, the accommodation in many of these cottages is 
at least scrupulously clean. Still, it is unlikely that Burnmouth 
will ever attract many visitors, and those who know the place 
will not feel sorry on this account, as nearly all other villages ot 
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of it in accents that might be described 

as those of despair. Burnmouth is one of the very few places in 
the United Kingdom that still retain their character as fishing 
hamlets. Its beauty is very well known. The cottages stand 
so close to the shore that the waves come lapping almost to 
their thresholds. But the situation of the place affords no 
facilities for building, and hence there are no lodging-houses and 
no hotels. Should a more than ordinarily daring visitor come he 
must put up with such fare and accommodation as is provided for 
the ordinary fisherman. He must live the simple life whether he 
approves of it or not, though, no doubt, many who have tried it 
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a kindred description have been utterly changed in character 
during recent years by the erection of villas and boarding-houses, 
and the corrupting influence of those who think it necessary to 
accustom simple country-folk to look for tips. From Burnmouth 
to Berwick stretches a bold rocky coast, along which it is delight- 
ful to wander, especially in the spring, when the grassy spaces abcut 
the rocks are gay with primroses and other flowers. Berwick-on- 
Tweed remains ever much the same. The mouth of the ‘weed 
has a unique beauty, and, indeed, it is difficult to render the 
charm of the river as it passes under the railway bridge built by 
Stephenson, or through the dark 
arches of the celebrated old 
Border Bridge, and sweeps past 
the pier into the sea. The 
real obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the town as a place 
of business lies in the incon- 
venience of the harbour, which 
is unfitted to receive great 
ships. But the sleepy old town, 
with its red-tiled houses, has a 
charm greater than any that 
can be given by commerce, a 
charm that speaks mainly, as 
we think, of idleness and rest. 
No factory chimney emitssmoke 
to contaminate the purity of 
the air, and there are no mar- 
kets save those held by the 
farmers for the disposal of the 
fruits of their labour. These, 
however, are not inconsider- 
able. The corn exchange has 
come to be one of the most 
important in the kingdom, and 
considerable numbers of cattle, 
sheep and horses changeowners 
at Berwick; but this, of course, 
is all natural to an agricultural 
centre. 

As our photographs would 
lead anyoneto infer, fishing still 
remains an important calling 
both on the river and in the 
sea. It is one, however, that 
leads to endless complaint. 
The men who work the nets 
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had a dreary season this year. 
Whether it be that the fish were 
not attracted by the long bright 
summer days, “or that they are 
forsaking the estuary, is a matter on 
which experts are divided. No system 
of marking has yet been invented that 
will enable us to say definitely whether 
fish do, or do not, return to the river in 
which they were hatched. Of course, 
however, natives of the locality vow 
that they would know a Tweed salmon 
under any circumstances. They say 
that it has its own peculiar flavour; 
but then those who live on the banks 
of the Severn, if they are connoisseurs, 
clam to know the fish of that 
river equally well, and the same claim is 
put forward by those who live near the 
Tay. Possibly the nature of the feeding 
gives its peculiar flavour to the fish. 
Of course, were it certain that the 
salmon returns to the river in which 
it was hatched, stocking would 
become an easy matter. A very 
different problem confronts these who 
are engaged in line-fishing. They 
find that their principal waters are 
almost bereft of fish, and far many 
years past they have been prac- 
tically reduced to living on crabs and 
other shell-fsh. Every fisherman is 
quite certain that this state of things C. E. Wanless. 

is due to the trawler, and, indeed, 

facts have come recently to light which, at any rate, justify 
further investigation into the causes which are responsible for this 
diminution in the number of fish, with a view to remedying them. 


IN THE GARDE 
1 TARDEN. 
SHKUBBY VERONICAS. 

ITHIN the last few years more attention has been directed to 
the numerous garden varieties of Veronica, in the pro- 
duction of which the New Zealand Veronica speciosa has 
played an important part. A great deal of this popularity 

is due to Mr. H. B. May of Edmonton, who exhibits them largely at most of 
the autumn meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society and at other 
places. The plants, as grown by the above-named aurseryman, are in 
the shape of neat little bushes in Sin, pots, each specimen consisting of four 


or five branches studded with spikes of showy blossoms, the entire plant being 
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little more than a foot high. To obtain such bushes the cuttings are 
struck in the spring, and when rooted potted singly into small pots. As soon 
as the roots have taken possession of the new soil the tops of the young 
plants are pinched out to promote a bushy growth. In a light and airy 
structure the growth is sturdy, and the young plants are soon ready for potting 
into their flowering pots. Then a frame is a very suitable place for them, 
and by the second week in June, or thereabouts, they may be fully exposed 
to the outside air. Veronicas are not prrticular in their potting 
compost, and some loam lightened by a little leaf-mou'd and sand 
will suit them well. Though the above remarks apply only to 
plants in comparatively small pots, Veronicas are equally valuable 
as larger specimens for the greenhoue or conservatory. Inthe extreme South 
and West of England they may be regarded as hardy, but in most parts their 
principal value is for yreenhouse decoration. Nearly all the varieties gene- 
rally met with are of Continental origin, for our neighbours across the Channel 
have long valued the shrubby Veronicas for the beauty of their flowers, which 
are at their best during a comparatively dull period of the year. Having 
noted the different varieties several 
times when exhibited, the following 
struck us as the very best: Conquéte, 
lavender; Diamant, rich crimson ; 
Eveline, pink ; La Seduisante, violet 
purple, leaves prettily-shaded bronze; 
Reine des Blanches, pure white; and 
Valérie, blue, very sturdy robust 
habit. To these must ke added 
Andersoni variegata, so often used 
for summer bedding. This, whose 
leaves are freely variegated with 
white, has pale blue flowers borne in 
the autumn as freely as the others. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 

The Most Beautiful Winter 
Carnation.—We asked several large 
growers of winter-flowering Carna- 
tions, which are becoming univer- 
sally popular, the name of the most 
sought for variety, and in every case 
the answer was Enchantress. We 
know this Carnation well, and ail 
who love to. bring summer under 
glass in winter should grow it. The 
flowers are borne on tall slender 
stems, just the kind required for 
cutting, and the colour is a warm 
delicious pink, as pure as the pink 
of the hedge Rose, without a sus- 
picion of purple or of magenta, 
Considering the ease with which the 
winter-flowering Carnations can be 
grown, and their beautiful colour 
and frequently sweet fragrance, their 
growing popularity may be easily 
understood, 

Protecting Tender Plants, — 
One must be ready with protect- 
ing material for tender plants or 
shrubs in the event of sharp 
weather setting in, many _ things 
suffering severely during hard frosts. 
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the sake of so doing, as this simply means an unripened growth which is never 
satisfactory. A look round the garden shows that things ure in a fairly 
happy condition, the shoots hard, and less likely to succumb than when they 
are full of sap. When Bracken can be obtained, and it is frequently very 
plentiful in country districts, this forms an excellent protection for hardy 
plants or shrubs against walls, Heather is another excellent material, and 
does not smother the plants, so to say, so densely as harder stems and 
foliage. Yew branches stuck among the shoots of tender bushes are 
helpful, and can be removed readily when a spell of exceptionally mild 
weather sets in. A covering of Bracken over Hydrangeas is serviceable. 
The buds are protected and the future display saved. 

Roses in the Riviera.—The question of stock is always interesting to 
the Rose-grower, and those whose lives are spent by the sunny Mediterranean 
may like to know that Indica major stock is considered by Mr. E. H. 
Woodail, one of the most enthusiastic of amateur gardeners, as more fitting 
for the plant than the Briar, which is used almost exclusively in England. 
Another stock considered promising is the Macartney Rose (Rosa bracteata), 
but its exceptional vigour may prove a drawback in the case of some varieties. 
Georges Swartz is 
described as enchant- 
ingly beautiful on 
Indica stock in the low 
grounds, When the 
Riviera climate does 
suit a Rose, there is no 
doubt about it; but 
many varieties are a 
failure here and a suc- 
cess there, which is, of 
course, due to the great 
difference in climate. 

The Pertwinkles or 
Vincas for Rough 
Banks, —lt is surprising 
the beautiful Peri- 
winkles, as the Vincas 
are familiarly called, 
are not more grown in 
gardens. There are few 
places in which they 
will not thrive, and the 
clear blue colouring of 
the flowers of V. major 
shines out from among 
the wealth of foliage. 
Their greatest use is 
forclothing places 
where little or nothing 
else will thrive, the 
fringing woodland, 
shrubbery margin, or a 
rough bank over which 
the plant will lovingly 
scatter the long trailing 
shoots. There are seve- 
ral varieties of V. 
minor, the — smaller 
Vinca, as the name im- 
plies. The white form 
is very pretty, while the 
deep double blue should 
be more seen in our 
gardens. Vincas may 
be planted now, and 
little preparation of the 
soil is necessary for 
plants that love to run 
wild, and carry sweet 
beauty wherever they 
go. 

Polygonum  bald- 
schuanicum, — At this 
planting time a note 
should certainly —_ be 
made of this lovely 
climber, which is not 
only a delight of 
creamy bloom for weeks 
in the summer and 
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autumn, but grows with C. BE. Wanless. 
such rapidity that 

in two years it will cover an arch or ramble over an arbour. It is of shrubby 
growth, and clings tenaciously to any object with which it comes in contact. 
There is a suspicion of pink in the flowers, but this gives them a charm that 
can only be realised when the plant is in its full flower glory. 

How to Get Kid of Moles.—A question often asked is as to how to get rid 
of moles, and a correspondent in a contemporary makes the following 
suggestion: ‘* Having been troubled with this noiseless and destructive little 
creature, I resorted to traps for the purpose of getting rid of them, but with 
very poor results. I have found the best method is to watch the animal 
working ; this generally takes place at eleven o’clock in the morning, and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The only articles required are a good spade, 
a steady hand and a quick observant eye. Having found out where the mole 
is at work, which can be easily ascertained by the eruptions in the ground— 
the soil may be seen to rise slowly as the animal proceeds underneath—one 
should insert the spade in the ground, throwing out the soil quickly, 
when the mols may readily be killed by one or two blows. Of course, 
great quietness must be observed, or all one’s labours will be in vain.” 
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PIKE-FIS HING. 


THE REEL wv. THE COIL. 


S my friend and I entered the boat for a day’s pike spinning on the 
lake at W. the boatman remarked that the fish there liked a bait 
spun evenly without jerks, Now I, like many others I know, 
have for years spun from a coil until induced to spin from the 
reel some three years since, and have always thought that the 
only disadvantage of reel spinning was that the bait was not half 

so.attractive, as it lost its brilliant spin when the rod was moved forwards and 
the hesitancy and slower spin when the tine was drawn through the rings, at 
which latter period the pike had so tempting an opportunity of seizing it and 
so often availed himself thereof. In fact, I have, since I took to reel spinning, 
often attempted to copy the old-fashioned action of the coil-spun bait. But 
to the lake at W. I spun from the reel at one end of the boat and 
my friend from a coil at the other. He is a good fisher from the coil— 
very. Two boatmen discussed his efforts on the Thames not long ago out 
of sight in the bar, but 
in hearing, as I think 
they well knew. Said 
the one: ‘*Well, you 
have had a gentleman 
to-day; I knowed it as 
soon as J seed him.” 
Said the other: ‘* Yes; 
he was a gentleman. 
Never seed such a gen- 
tleman. Fifty or sixty 
yards every time with- 
out a mistake; fifty or 
sixty yards every time.” 
Ile had only 5oyds. on 
the reel. But what 
matter; he is a gentle- 
man and a good fisher, 
and — they 
boatmen. 
Well, on the lake 


at W. sometimes one 


courteous 


end of the boat was in 
front, sometimes the 
other, less often the 
stern, in which was my 
friend, thus giving him 
perhaps a slight advan- 
tage. We used the same 
baits, formalin dace, 
varied with spoons. We 
both fished till 3 p.m., 
and by that time, witha 
lunch interval, I had had 
quite a lot of runs—ten 
at least, and caught ten 
fish, whereas he had not 
had one single run and 
had only caught one fish, 
and that while trailing 
behind the boat and 
therefore spinning 
evenly. The lake is well 
stocked with pike, tut 
the day was, to say the 
least, disagreeable, and 
only small fish were tak- 
ing. They ran from 2lb. 
to 4lb. I lost one or 
two slightly bigger. My 
friend resigned at 3 p.m. 
and repaired to the bar 
parlour, I fancy. Had 
anyone asked him if he 
was down-hearted he 
might, I think, have 
been, for a moment, at 
a loss for a reply. I 
caught three or four more 
fish and then joined 
him. Now, itseems to 
me from the foregoing 
that at the lake at 
W., at any rate, smallish pike do not relish a bait jerkily spun. I 
can in no other way account for my friend’s absence of luck. There 
was nothing the matter with his line or trace and he used my leads. I 
mention these points, as I had a somewhat s‘milar day’s fishing on a river 
this year where the water was very clear and the weather very bright. I 
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had noticed the day before how my white undressed silk line showed up 
in the water. So I dyed part of it, and incidentally my hands and other 
things, a seal brown colour, and went fishing with a friend, Having killed— 
for there they are vermin—one pike, I made my friend fish the best spots first. 
He caught no fish all day, and I got seven of fair size, fishing behind him 
most of the time. He had a white silk line. As a rule, he is a most 
succesful fisher, Nottingham style. He used—part of the time, at least—my 
baits, and I attributed it all to his consp:cuous line. It is possible that he 
may have roused the fish from their torpor, and that they thought it were folly 
to refuse food. It would be interesting to know if any other pike-fishers have 
ever had similar experiences—two fishermen of equal merit, one of whose 
baits are taken and the other’s left. W. F. G, 
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HUTTON-IN-THE-FOREST, 
CUMBERLAND, 


THE SEAT OF . é 
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HIS Hutton is called Hutton-in-the- Forest to distinguish 

it from the many other Huttons of the North Country. 

The forest was wild Inglewood, the deep forest which 

flowed over the midmost plain of Cumberland. The 
Conqueror, who loved all forests, took it into his 

hands, but from time to time his descendants granted away 
manors within its bounds. Chief among these manors was 
Hutton, which the first Edward gave for a livelihood to a family 
taking their name from it, Crown foresters at Inglewood, as it 
would seem, bearing a hunter's horn on their shield of arms, and 
keeping their lands by the tenure of holding the King’s stirrup 
when he should mount his horse at the gate of the castle of 
merry Carlisle. No one of these Huttons comes into history 
books, but their own history can be pictured without documents. 
Here at Hutton they lived through the centuries with a four- 
square pele tower to shelter them from forayers, roaming the 
wild woodland with bow and_ boar-spear, or riding further afieid 
with jack, steel-cap, and spear on the King’s errand of war. Here 
they feasted or quarrelled with their neighbours, remembering 
the ties of kinship to the third and fourth generation, and the 
call of a blood-feud to the seventh. ‘They hunted in the dark 
forest until the wolf and the wild ox were no more, and their 
border battlings went on until the quartering of the Scottish lion 
with the English leopards brought peace to the North. In that 
dav the Huttons of Hutton-in-the-forest come to an end as 


SIR HENRY VANE, Bart. 
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though their service was at an end. The wolves were dead, the 
King would ride no more in his war-harness out of Carlisle with 
the Hutton who had held his stirrup to follow him, and in 1606 
Squire Hutton of Hutton sold away his house and lands to Richard 
Fletcher from Cockermouth, and we heac no more of the 
Huttons. 

The new lord of Hutton was a new man among the manor lords 
of the border. There is tradein the blood ofall English folk, but 
trade was not wont to bring notable prosperity to Cumberland 
men. Therefore, all Cumberland wondered at the great wealth ot 
these Fletchers, chapmen in Cockermouth on Derwent. For three 
generations their fortunes had grown. When the Queen of Scots 
came into Cumberland after all was lost at Langside, the lady of 
Workington gave body-linen to the hunted Queen, but the rich 
Iletcher of Cockermouth clad her gallantly in a velvet gown. 
The Fletchers bought Tallentire to the north of Cockermouth, 
they bought Moresby and Wythope on Derwent—‘ a _ pretty 
lordship and an ancient hall house”—and to these they added 
Hutton in the early years of James I. Richard Fletcher traded 
not long, being content with the accumulations of his father, but 
settled himself at Hutton. Marrying a Crackenthorpe of New- 
biggen, he was knighted by his King, and begat a hopeful son, 
who in 1641 bought a baronet’s patent. Sir Harry Fletcher of 
If{utton, nearly allied by blood and marriage to royalist houses, 
was not among the many who looked this way and that when 
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the King shook out his standard. The rich chapman’s son was 
as eager for war as any of the rugged house that had passed 
away from their forest tower. He armed a regiment and rode at 
its head in a colonel’s scarf. His men, among whom must have 
been many forest-bred, were with those who defended Carlisle in 
vain, and in the same year of 1645, Sir Harry, leading his men to 
the skirmish on Kowton Heath, by Chester, came by his end 
like a loyal Cavalier. His widow at Hutton had to bear many 
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things for the dead man’s sake and the King’s. She was sister 
to Sir William Dalston of Dalston, a baronet of the same month 
as her husband, and, lixe him, a colonel in arms, and _ fines, 
sequestration and even imprisonment were among this poor 
lady’s trials. She lived through them to more peaceful days, 
taking for a second husband Thomas Smith, D.D., a loyal 
chaplain to King Charles I]., and Dean, and afterwards Bishop, 
of Carlisle. Sir Harry’s son came to an estate which had 
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suffered through his father’s loyalty, but in the hands of Sir 
George Fletcher the Fletcher fortune repaired all. The new 
baronet, although a mere boy, was fined £2,200 by the Commis- 
sioners of the Parliament. Hutton was not jost, and the fine 
itself reduced, after assiduous petitioning, to a sum 
of some £700. Few, indeed, of those fines were paid in 
full, the first sentence being, as it were, a mere threat held 
over the families of the ‘malignants.” Twice sheriff of 
Cumberland and a member of Parliament in six Parliaments, 
Sir George, when he died in the last year of the century, 
left the sweet memory of one who had possessed all the county 
virtues. Sandford, describing his ‘most princelike palace,” 


was 


gives us his picture in 1675 as a“ very brave monsir; great 





Copyright STONEWORK OF 
houskeper, hunter and horse cowrser; never without the best 
runing hors or two, the best he can get.” This brave baronet’s 
son, Sir Henry, was the last of the house. Born in_ the 
Restoration year, he was yet born to none of the light-heartedness 
of his age, and although he sat in one Parliament for Cocker- 
mouth, the merriment of the London which had slammed the 
door on the Puritan was not for him. Bishop Nicolson, who had 
succeeded his stepfather Smith in the see of Carlisle, found him 
living a gloomy and reserved bachelor at his house of Hutton-in- 
the-Forest, a changed place since the year when Nicclson, a 
young archdeacon with antiquarian tastes, first dined with old 
Sir George. In 1684, writes the archdeacon, “ habe ich gespeiset 
zu Hutton,” for being bred at Leipzig he loved to mix English 
with High Dutch in his diary, and doubtless there was good 
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company from all the country-side on that day. But in 1705 the 
bishop says nothing of guests. ‘Mr. Archdeacon and I went 
to Hutton and dined with Sir H. F., who will not bear touching 
upon his presumed desertion of the Protestant faith.” He had 
indeed deserted his Protestantism, and soon afterwards he made a 
settlement of his estate and went beyond sea to Douay, that 
ancient refuge for English exiles of the Koman obedience. There 
he took the vows of a monk, and there in 1712 the last of the 
Fletcher baronets was buried in a chapel which he built with his 
Cumberland rents. He had settled Hutton upon his distant 
cousin, Thomas Fletcher of Moresby, but Jitigation followed, and 
it was at last decided that should the Squire of Moresby die 
childless, as in the end he did, the estates should remain to 
Henry Vane, second son of 
Lionel Vane by Catherine, one 
of the sisters of Sir Henry the 
monk, 

The new lord of Hutton 
was sprung from a younger 
line of that family of Vane or 
Fane whose exaltation to high 
rank in the realm illustrates the 
magnificent possibilities for 
advancement which were at 
hand for folk of a hardy 
ambition in the Tudor age, an 
age which, after its courteous 
custom, provided the Vanes, on 
their advancement, with a long 
parchment roll of ancestral 
knights and noble alliances of 
old time to account for their 
rise inthe world. But the true 
story of the House is more 
interesting than any fiction of 
the heralds, and in the daylight 
of modern research their first 
ancestor is shown to be Harry, 
a Vane, one of those prideful 
yeomen of Kent of whose 
house - keeping the — ballad- 
mongers sang. This Harry is 
first found in 1437, when he 
was in the service of an Earl 
of Stafford upon his Kentish 
manors. His son John, 


although never advancing 
himself beyond a yeoman’s 
rank, begat sons who held their 
heads among squires” and 
gentry, and from these sons 


came houses of dukes and earls, 
viscounts and barons of the 
realm. ‘The yeoman’s eldest 
son was ancestor of those 
Fanes who, marrying with the 
best blood of the North, won 


and hold that Earldom of 
Westmorland which _ their 
Nevill forefathers forfeited. 


To Henry Fane of Hadlow 
was born, out of wedlock, one 
Ralph Fane, whose stately 
person brought him to be 
chosen a spear of the King’s 
new bodyguard, the first step 
in a career which ended in a 
Tower Hill noose for Sir Ralph 
lane, knight banneret. From 
a younger son of John the 
yeoman sprang the line at 
Hadlow and Fairlawn, the 
Vanes of Raby Castle, Dukes 
of Cleveland, Earls of 
Darlington and Lords Barnard. 
From this line also descend 
the Vanes of Hutton-in-the-Forest. Sir Harry Vane, the 
elder, is their ancestor, that stirring and boisterous man, 
industrious and bold, who began Court life with the purchased 
office of a carver. In his hands the investment prospered, 
until from a squire of lands worth under £500 by the year 
he swelled to be a Privy Councillor, a Secretary of State, and a 
knight with rents of £3,000 at the least. He sold Hadlow, and 
bought for his chief seat the noble castle of Raby, once of the 
Westmorlands, where he entertained the sovereign whose forces 
in after years, headed by his own son George, captured it by 
sudden surprise. 

Of his son Harry, “the younger Vane,” history has spoken. 
A Puritan mystic from his youth upward, Harry Vane the 
younger took up his father’s feud with Wentworth, who had 
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made enemies of all the Vanes by wantonly choosing for himself 
a title from their newly-bought castle of Raby. ‘ Vane, young 
in year but in sage council old,” was reckoned within the walls 
of the Parliament an equal force to the Lord General without. 
His very virtues were not those that made a man loved. ‘ Sir 
Harry Vane, O Sir Harry Vane!” said Cromwell, who had once 
been his friend, ‘*the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane”; 
but, when Sir Harry Vane died steadfastly on the scaffold, a 
ruffle of drums and a flourish of trumpets drowning his last 
words, even the vindictive Cavaliers knew that they had slain a 
great man, and had no joy of their revenge. Sir George Vane, 
the younger brother of this Puritan knight, must have been a 
simpler soul, free from Sir Harry’s high-flown fancies. His 
sword was for the King, whatever devious paths his father and 
brother might tread. He lived on his Durham lands at 
Long Newton, married a Durham heiress and brought up a 
family, his son Lionel being husband of Catherine Fletcher of 
Hutton-in-the-Forest. Henry Vane, who succeeded to the 
Fletcher estate, was followed therein by Walter, his brother, 
who, like him, added the name of Fletcher to his own, Lionel, 
son of Walter, a baronet by a creation of 1786, setting Fletcher 
before Vane, as does Sir Henry Fletcher Vane, the present 
baronet, to whom Hutton-in-the-Forest has descended. 
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enemy’s land, therefore he filled the moat and set to work to 
make a neighbourly home of his newly-bought fortress, which, 
nevertheless, still shows a row of warlike battlements over the 
trees. ‘A spacious gallery ” is described by Sir Daniel as the 
work of the Cavalier who fell on Rowton Moor. Sir George 
Fletcher added the incongruous classicism of the block seen in 
the midst of our picture of the east front: if we may believe the 
tradition that Inigo Jones was the architect thereof, he must 
have wrought as an aged man to the command of a boy whose 
household had been but lately disordered by his father’s death in 
the ranks of the losing cause. Sir Henry the monk did little for 
the house, although he may have had a care for the garden. His 
observant guest, Bishop Nicolson, noted that the house in 
Queen Anne’s reign was overrun with rats, which ate Sir 
Henry’s beds and hangings, but the gardens were in good 
condition, new plants from the Indies being nourished there 
with plantations of fir, beech, elm and lime. The last architect 
at work upon the house was Anthony Salvin, who, having played 
the restorer upon the ancient walls of Windsor Castle and the 
Tower of London, was much in request as “ gothiciser” of country 
seats. 

Gathered within are many fine pieces of oaken household 
goods of the Jacobean age, furniture seen to advantage in these 
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The hall of Hutton is a noble old house, gloriously set 
among woodland and rare gardens. Of the home of the Huttons 
of that ilk remains a pele tower of the Cumberland fashion. 
Writing in 1671, Sir Daniel Fleming of Rydal could recall days 
when Hutton was a strong place, with a high tower, well moated 
about, a drawbridge spanning the moat. ‘A good defence 
against the Scottish inroads,” says Sir Daniel; but when Sir 
Richard Fletcher bought Hutton Scotland had ceased to be an 
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panelled chambers and galleries. Without at some distance 
from the house and near the site of the old farm buildings was 
but lately discovered the octagonal tower of the manorial dove- 
cote which should wait upon a house of this rank. Foul and 
neglected, parted into two storeys as a kennel, and abandoned at 
that, it has been cleansed and set in order, so that, should 
hawking be once again a sport followed at Hutton i’ th’ Forest, 
the lord’s hawks will not want for their meat. 
Oswa_Lp Barron. 








A BOOK OF 


TRAIN of reflection has been started in the mind of the 
present writer by a casual glance during the Christmas 
holidays through the pages of Letters of Literary Men 
(Routledge), arranged and edited by Arthur Frank 
Munby. It makes one ask, first, What is the test of a 

good letter ? and, secondly, Is it true, as is so often said, that the 
art of letter-writing has fallen into decay since the discovery of 
the telegraph and telephone? The two questions are inter- 
dependent. If we answer the first by saying that that letter is the 
best which most fully and most sincerely expresses the 
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individuality of the writer, ther the second query must be answered 
in the negative. The letters of the present day are not so copious 
as were those of the early part of the nineteenth century, but 
then they are so much more direct, simple and natural. Brevity, 
so far from being a vice, is a virtue, as was pointed out long ago 
in a famous French epigram. Obscurity is no necessary fault of 
the concise, or, as it has been called, the portmanteau style. He 
who has made up his mind as to what he is going to say, and 
expresses his mind with unmistakable clearness in two score 
words of print, has achieved something quite beyond the 
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power of that most wearisome of correspondents, the one 
who indites many garrulous pages and yet leaves his point and 
meaning in doubt. There is, indeed, a gift of letter-writing 
which neither belongs to any age nor is dependent on any 
conditions. The wife of a famous Continental man of letters 
living at the moment possesses it in a marked degree. Yet if 
she tries to write for the public the result is failure. When 
addressing a friend she can be as direct and natural as if she were 
speaking to him across the table, while if her audience is the 
public she becomes vague, stilted and artificial. The case is no 
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uncommon one. Many an author even in writing his works 
needs to have a particular person in his mind’s eye, even as Mr. 
Gilbert, when composing his comic operas and comedies, always, 
so he has told us, kept in his mind’s eye the stolid, unlaughing 
British householder, whose imperturbable eye looked up from 
the pit. Where novels have been written in the epistolary 
manner the author’s success has in great measure depended upon 
his capacity to imagine himself to be one creature of his imagination 
actually addressing another. On one occasion Froude, speaking 
of the letters of Carlyle’s mother, remarked that her character 
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was not figuredin them. She had not sufficiently mastered the 
art of expressing herself in letters; and this is probably true toa 
degree of all the uneducated. But even those whose profession 
is that of letters cannot in every case remain natural in their 
correspondence. Of those who had the gift of being so mention 
might be made of Fanny Burney. Take, for example, this 
passage {rom a letter written to Susan Burney, while the author- 
ship of “ Evelina” still remained a mystery : 


I have been serving Daddy Crisp a pretty trick this morning. How 
he would rail if he found it all out! I had a fancy to dive pretty deeply 
into the real rank in which he held my book; so I told him that your last 
letter acquainted me who was reported to be the author of ‘ Evelina.” I 
added that it was a profound secret, and he must by no means mention it to 
a human being. He bid me tell him directly, according to his usual style of 
command, but I insisted upon his guessing. 

**T can’t guess,” said he; ‘‘ may it be you?” 

Oddso ! thought I, what do you mean by that ? 

** Pooh, nonsense!” cried I, ‘what should make you think of me?” 

**Why, you look guilty,” answered he. 

This was a horrible home stroke. Deuce take my looks! thought I— 
I shall owe them a grudge for this! However, I found it was a mere random 
shot, and, without much difficulty, I laughed it to scorn, 

And who do you think he guessed next ?—my father !—there’s for 
you !—and several questions he asked me, whether he had lately been shut 
up much—and soon. And this was not all—for he afterwards guessed Mrs. 
Thrale and Mrs Greville. There’s honour and glory for you !—I assure you 
I grinned prodigiously. 


This we take to be an authentic piece of Frances Burney. 
It has the piquancy, spirit and wit distinctive alike of «* Evelina ” 
and her own conversation. We might take ancther extract of a 
contrasting kind to show how an opposite personality has been 
preserved in letters. William Blake differed from Miss Burney 
in every imaginable way, and were he a writer of to-day there 
are many who would not be slow to assert that his mysticism 
was put on like a garment for purposes of effect. But on turning 
to his private letters we find that he is as mystical there as he is 
in The Book of Thiel.” He writes to John Flaxman: 

And now begirs a new life, because another covering of earth is shaken 
off. Iam more famed in heaven for my works than I could well conceive. 
In my brain are studies and chambers filled with books and pictures of old, 
which I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my mortal life ; and 
those works are the delight and study of archangels. Why then should I be 
anxious about the riches and fame of mortality? The Lord our Father will 
do for us and with us according to His divine will. 


Suppose that the fragments here quoted had been all that 
was left of the respective writers, they would in themselves afford 
material for a shrewd estimate of the character of the authors. 
Of how few can as much be said. The letters of Crabbe are 
good, but have not this character. No one could possibly build 
up the character of Sir Walter Scott or of his novels from his 
correspondence, although there is 
nothing affected in them; the more 
commonplace side of Scott’s character 
invariably came uppermost when he 
sat down to write a letter. The clever- 
ness of Jane Austen, too, seemed to have 
oozed away from the end of her quill 
when she wrote to friends. Hogg and 
Campbell are not poets in their letters, 
though Sydney Smith was a wit anda 
humorist under all circumstances, as 
witness the letter he wrote from Combe 
Florey to Dr. Holland in 1844: 


SCALE OF DINING. 


Gruel. Panada, 
Broth. Mutton-chop. 
Pudding. Roast and boiled. 


Dear Hollan’, 
I am only at broth at present, but 
Lyddon thinks I shall get to pudding to- 
morrow, and mutton-chops the next day. I ae 
long for promotion. 
Yours affectionately, 
SYDNEY SMI1lI 

Probably the best letter-writer in 
times overlapping our own was Edward 
FitzGerald. Affectation of any kind 
seems to have been impossible to old 
Fitz. We may not altogether like his cranks and prejudices, his 
partial and often narrow judgments, his preferences or his 
exclusions, but he is always the same. And whoever knew 
and liked him as he walked about must have liked him 
equally well in his letters. Of Carlyle much the same might be 
said. He had exaggerated till he came to believe in his own 
exaggerations, but with him it is the same voice which speaks in 
his recorded conversations, in his private letters and in the 
pages he meant for print. His absolute sincerity imparted the 
same unmistakable character to all. Ona lower levei the letters 
of the late W. E. Henley are deserving of mention. He had 
brought the habit of pruning away excrescences and writing 
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directly to the point, yet in a manner soas to allow of the easy play 
of wit and humour, to perfection, and when he was in earnest he 
had the power to write earnestly. 


SHOOTING. 


PIGEON AND DUCK SHOOTING IN SNOW. 
HERE has been admirable opportunity this year for 
that excellent and useful sport, pigeon-shooting in the 
snow. The two principal ingredients, that is to say, 
snow and pigeons, have been present in fine quantity, 
especially in the great shooting counties of the East of 
England. The numbers of these wood-pigeons which are home- 
bred is relatively small; and it is quite easy to distinguish the 
English from the foreign birds, even at a long distance. The 
foreigners are stialler, quicker on the wing, and more inclined 
to twisty turns, like snipe, in their flight; but they do not 
require such a heavy blow with the shot to bring them down as 
is needed for the more solid English bird. With a little care on 
the part of the gunner in the way of covering the more salient 
points of his figure with something white, say, a handkerchief or 
paper round the cap, the birds, dazzled, no doubt, by the 
snow and the generally unfamiliar aspect of the scene, do 
not seem to associate the sight of the gunner with any 
probable danger to themselves, and will fly over the tops 
of the trees at the foot of which he is stationed, waiting for 
them, in such a way as to give him as easy a shot—though this 

is not a great deal to say—as a pigeon is at all likely to give. 

The quick-flying pigeon is never a very easy or simple 
mark, so there is always sport in his shooting, and it is useful 
work besides, because he is such a scourge to the farmer. In 
the shooting of the pigeons in this way, the covering of the head 
with a white screen, such as the handkerchief about the cap, is 
more important really than covering the body with, say, a night- 
gown, as is often done. The pigeon, obviously, is generaily 
looking down from above, so that the head of the man below 1s 
the most obvious part of him. 

Pigeons do not seem to be nearly as keen of sight in 
the snow as wild duck and other aquatic fowl. For duck- 
shooting it is much more important than for pigeon-shooting 
that the whole figure of the gunner should be draped in white 
when snow is on the ground. The duck, besides a perhaps 
superior keenness of sight generally, has an advantage over the 
pigeon in approaching the gunner (or, 1t may be, in awaiting his 
approach) in a naked, treeless country, generally speaking. Its 
point of view with reference to the gunner is a very much more 
horizontal one than that of the pigeon. For duck-shooting, 
therefore, the fewer patches there are of any colour to betray 
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themselves against the snow the better. Tor pigeons this is not 
nearly so important. 

What is important, for both sports, is that there should be a 
good many parties, or gunners, out at the same time. It is very 
little good for a single gunner to station himself in a wood and 
expect pigeons to come to him while all the other plantations for 
several miles round are left undisturbed. If this is the case, the 
first shot which he fires will drive the birds away from the covert 
which he is watching; and while they can find quiet places, with 
plenty of acorns about, elsewhere, there is no particular reason 
why they should return to him. But if the unfortunate pigeon, 
fired at in one plantation and going over to another, finds itself 
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received in a similar fashion in this latter, and so on again at 
a third, fourth and filth which it may visit in succession, then it 
does not know where to go for safetv, and at each successive 
attempt to settle the flock will pay toll by the loss of some of 
its numbers. ‘Towards the end of a day of this kind—and days 
are not long at the time when this pigeon-shooting is in vogue 
the harassed birds seem to get quite confused, losing their heads 
and flying from one covert to the other, exposing themselves 
more and more to the shooter. 

lar the best kind of day for the work is one in which snow is 
actually falling, or when the sky is all thick and heavy with it. 
Both ducks and pigeons will fly lower, and seem to be much less 
observant and feartul in weather like this than on a bright, crisp 
day. Ducks, of course, fly a great deal further, when they are 
put up, than pigeons, and the posts at which the guns should 
station themselves for them should be beside their favourite pieces 
of water, in such hiding as the banks may afford. It is altogether 
a bigger business shooting the ducks than the pigeons, but the 
principles of the two games are the same: in both it is essential 
to have out as many guns as possible, posted in as many different 
places of favourite resort of the birds which are the special object 
of the moment; and for both a rough, thick day is far better than 
a fine clear one. Another point which the two games have in 
common is that while the gunner may make warm work of it for the 
birds it is anything but warm work for himself, especially for 
his feet, if he is standing in snow all the day, and however careful 
he may be that his outside garments shall be snowy white, he 
should be at least equally careful that his inner garments are thick 
and plentiful. Finally, both these species of bird, but the duck 
particularly, are tough and strong plumaged. Good cartridges, 
as well as straight shooting, are necessary for their killing, and 
snipe or rabbit cartridges are of no avail. 





GREYHEN AT WATFORD. 
THE landrail is so scarce a bird at all times in East Anglia that the recent 
killing of one of the species in that part of England in November is really a 
very curious occurrence. It is not, indeed, the most ex:raordinary appearance 
of an unexpected bird which has been recorded lately. The palm in that 
respect has certainly to be awarded to the greyhen lately killed at Watford. 
Many suggestions, of more or less futility, have been made to account for the 
presence of the bird in this curious locality; the most plausible perhaps is 
that which is also the most prosaic, that it came down by the London and 
North Western Railway from the North. Possibly it may have stunned itself 
in flight against telegraph wires, have fallen into a truck of a passing train, 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF THE GREEN COMMITTEE. 
N a previous article | had a little presumptuous advice to 
give in view of the trouble which sometimes arises, under 
modern conditions, from the man who has charge of 

the green, and has a good knowledge of how to keep 

turf in order, being ignorant of golf as a game, and 

so being ill-qualified for the task generally relegated to him 
of choosing the places for the holes and the tees. There is 
another difficulty, on which I will venture to offer advice yet 
more presumptuous, sometimes arising between members of the 
club themselves, owing to uncertainty as to the best way of 
appointing the Green Committee. At present there are two; 
the one which is perhaps most in vogue is that the 
Green Committee is appointed by the general committee 
as a sub-committee, generally out of its own members. 
In many cases it is strictly confined to members of the 
general committee, in others the custom is’ to call 
in any outside assistance which is available and valuable 
to aid the Green Committee’s work. The other plan is for 
the Green Committee to be appointed direct by the general 
meeting. I have received two letters lately asking which | 
thought the better way, so it appears to be a subject which is 
occupying the golfing mind at the moment. For my own part 
I have not the least hesitation in saying that I think the Green 
Committee ought to be appointed direct by a general meeting. If 
the Green Committee be only a sub-committee of the general com- 
mittee, the misfortune of this state of things is, I think, increased 
if it is laid down that it be composed only of members of that 
general committee. If it is at liberty to add to its number, then 
some of the objections to this mode of appointment are done away 
with, though by no means all, or the more serious. But it may 
well happen that a member of the club with some quite special 
knowledge of green-keeping, grasses and so on, may be unwilling 
to serve on the general committee, but would be quite willing to 
give the time needed for the Green Committee’s meetings. Under 
the system of restricting the Green Committee to members of 
the general committee, this man’s useful services are no 
longer available. It may be, too, that such a man may have 
served his term on the general committee and be ineligible 
for immediate reappointment, and the Green Committee is 
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and only came to its senses and to its power of flight again when it arrived 
at Watford. If that is a correct sulution—but this is a puzzle for which 
imagination may suggest many answers—it might just as well have made its 
appearance in Euston Station, where it would have been still more of a 
surprise. 

A NOVEMBER LANDRAIL IN EAST ANGLIA. 

Returning again to the November landrail in Norfolk, it is, of course, 
not at all unprecedented that the bird should be recorded in England at such 
a time of year, although the majority of its kind have long before this 
emigrated to the South. There are indications, indeed, that the bird some- 
times winters in England ; but this would be in the West Country, probably, 
where it is very plentiful. It has to be observed that the landrail is a 
singularly elusive bird, hardly ever seen, though its ‘‘ crake” is so perpetually 
heard, and the present writer, who has lived long in a country where the 
‘crake, crake” was nearly continuous in spring and summer, can almost 
count on the fingers the times that he has seen a landrail, except when 
hunting them up out of the grass with a pointer especially encouraged to 
break its point and runin. The inference from this is that a good many 
more of this species than people suppose are here in the winter. It is the 
silent time with them, as with other birds, and for one which is seen there 
oucht to be, on a fair computation of chances, several hundred invisible. 
This, however, is speculation. 

RARITY OF LANDRAIL IN EAST ANGLIA. 

The facts of the case are that the landrail is generally common in a grass 
country and scarce in an arable. In East Anglia there is little accommoda- 
tion for it; therefore it is a scarce bird, so scarce that an East Anglian has 
told the writer that he killed a landrail and, on account of its rarity, took it 
to a local taxidermist of some repute to have it stuffed and set up, and the 
man actually did not know what kind of bird it was. He said, when 
informed, that it was the first of its kind which he had seen. 

Woopcock IN NORFOLK, 

There is every probability that the heavy fall of snow on Christmas 
Night sent a good many of the woodcock away from the East Coast haunts 
to which, as it seems, they commonly resort on their first arrival from the 
North and East of Continental Europe, and in which, as we are beginning 
to learn, they stay until some hard weather induces them to seek a milder 
western climate, where they may find food. Up till the date of that snowfall, 
however, there were a great many woodcock inthe East Anglian counties. At 
Swanton Wood, for instance, the most favourite resort of all for woodcock in 
this part of England, they killed 61 one day, at Haverland 32, and so on. 
Swanton Wood, which is on Lord Hastings’s property, hclds the record for 
woodcock killed in one day in Norfolk—t1o1. On the actual day of the shoot 
only 99 were picked up, but cn the following day two more were picked up 
dead from the previous day’s shoot, making the total just over the century. 
At least, if this is not the record, we have, at all events, heard of no other 
bag to beat or equal it in Norfolk, 
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therefore temporarily deprived of his valuable advice. But 
even if the Green Committee be not thus restricted, does 
it not seem better that it should be appointed directly by 
the general meeting? I think so, for this reason: The Green 
Committee is, I take it, the most important committee of the 
club, just because its functions are to look after the most 
important thing belonging to the club, the thing which, if any- 
thing does so, justifies the very existence of the club as a golf 
club, that is to say, the green. Of what importance are all the 
other things, the house, the food and the rest of the arrangements, 
as compared with the green? Surely it would be more logical 
in the case of a golf club if the general committee, that is to say, 
an “Other Services Committee,” were to be appointed as a 
sub-committee from the committee which had the greatly more 
important function of looking after the green, rather than vice 
versa. It seems to me much more satisfactory for the general 
meeting to make the appointment to this most important com- 
mittee directly, because then it knows exactly into whose hands 
it is giving over these most important functions. On the other 
system it has only a very indirect control of the appointment of 
its Green Committee. And if the Green Committee is appointed 
in this direct way, only certain (perhaps two) of its members 
retire in rotation, and thus much more continuity of policy 
is secured (which appears a valuable point) than under a 
system which perhaps sub-commits to an entirely new set of 
men the very important work of looking after thegreen. 

Those who contend in favour of the system of making the 
Green Committee merely a sub-committee make a great point of 
the financial difficulty—or what they call the financial difficulty. 
They say that the general committee ought to have a control of 
the expenditure of the Green Committee. But why? Why 
should not the Green Committee, to whom such very important 
functions are given, be just as fit to be trusted to make a wise 
and not excessive expenditure as a general committee. Why 
this kind of buffer and weakening of responsibility between the 
Green Committee and the general body of the members who play 
on the green? Would not the latter be likely to be better served 
if they made the appointment direct ? 

But it does not, by any means, follow that because the Green 
Committee is directly appointed, it is therefore to have unlimited 
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power of spending. The wisest plan seems to be to give 
the Green Committee carte blanche up to a certain point to 
make all necessary expenditure for keeping up the green to a 
proper state of excellence, but where a question of extraordinary 
expenditure arises, its members should be expected to lay 
their plans before a special general meeting, just as a general 
committee should do before it embarks on any extraordinary 
expenditure. 

These appear to me to be the principal points in this 
argument. Of course I may have 
missed some which tend to a conclu- 
sion opposite to that which I have 
drawn from the arguments as stated 
here, but such as they are the argu- 
ments seem to me to point to one. 
conclusion only, namely, that the 
Green Committee should be appointed 
directly by, and be responsible directly 
to, the general body of members of the 
club, without any intervening buffer. 


SNOW-BOUND GOLFERS. 

THE unfortunate golfer has spent a goodly 
part of his Christmas holidays in enforced 
inaction during the snowfall, which came with 
such suddenness on Christmas Night and 
made golf, in most places, so utterly im- 
possible on Boxing Day, and the days which 
followed it, that the discussion of such 
problems as the following and the fighting of 
old battles over again were about the best 
relaxations left for him. There used to be 
an illusion, which we have quite lost, in the 
light of painful modern experience, that golf 
could be played in all weathers, even in the 
snow. The golfer with red balls, in any 
but the slightest sprinkling of snow—and 
that is not a very adequate description of the fall which inflicted itself on 
most parts of our island—has long become no more than an historical figure, 
even if not altogether legendary. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN Opin CHAMPIONSHIP ARRANGEMENTS. 


It is either an open secret, or else it is no secret at all, that when the 
Professional Golfers’ Association made its recommendations to the delegates 
for the arrangement of the open championship (out of which recommendations 
arose the change which has been resolved upon, that half the players shall 
play thirty-six holes one day, by way of qualification rounds, and that the 
other half shall play on the next day), the association further suggested that 
the holder of the championship title should not be required to qualify, but 
should enter the competition of the two final days without further challenge. 
We cannot but think that the delegates exercised a wise discretion in not 
adopting this, From one point of view it seems to be all it should be. The 
champion, it may be argued, has proved by the very fact of holding the title that 
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he is more than qualified to compete; it is absurd todemand more of him in this 
direction. That is one line of argument. But, on the other hand, it is admitted 
that these qualifying rounds constitute a certain strain on the players in them, 
especially on those who are engaged in the play on the seccnd day. Had it 
not been so, the Professional Golfers’ Association would not have made the 
other suggestion (aso negatived) that there should be a day of grace and 
idleness given to all the players, between the qualifying play and the actual 
competition; and if this is so it is not quite just that the hoider of the 
championship title should not be requ‘red to undergo this strain—little as it 
may be for him. It seems to us that the interests of justice and fair play are 
better served by adherence to the arrangements of the past, in this respect, 
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although the advantage proposed to be given to the existing champion has, 

of course, its precedent in the tennis and alco in the lawn tennis champion- 

ships. These, however, are not golf. Horace HurTCHINSON. 
THE GOLFER’S DISCONTENT. 

y O longer does the green grass glint in the sun. Winter, 
with its surly, gurly, biting breath, has driven the 
festive army of golfers off the links, and has 

compelled them to entrench themselves within the caressing 
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warmth of their homes. The links, covered a toot deep. in 
a mantie of snow, are almost as deserted of life as some 
of the unclaimed provinces abutting on the North Pole; 
and with the unwelcome change has come the winter of the golfer’s 
discontent. The snow may be a blessing in disguise to the 
agriculturist, but it is anathema of the deepest hue to the golfer. 
He does not mind if “ the wind blaws snell owre moor and fell” 
even at a holiday-time in the Christmas and New Year vacation. 
Frost bite in the air is a physical and mental tonic, and it helps 
the city-pent golfer to approach his self-allotted task of getting in 
at least two rounds a day with the stimulus to his energy of an 
invisible pin-prick. But the appearance of snow on the links has 
the effect of damping all golfing ardour out of him. A red ball lying 
on crisp snow, teed even at every shot, is realised in practice to 
be extremely poor fun, while putting at the hole with enormous 
nailed bootmarks all about may be 
useful practice in the way of acquiring 
a smart wrist chip shot, but it cannot 
be truthfully alleged that it is an inspir- 
ing putting exercise. Anon there comes 
the time when the dry, crisp snow is 
being coaxed by a breath of genial 
south-westerly wind to bury itself under 
the winter grass and to escape by the 
outlets of subterranean’ drainage 
thoughtfully provided by the foresight 
of a far-seeing Green Committee. This 
transition period of omnipresent slush is 
more repellant to the taste of the golfer 
than either unalloyed frost or snow. 
The ball is continually playing at hide 
and seek. It wraps itself up in an 
unsightly garb of mingled mud and dis- 
solving snow, and there being no out- 
standing mark by which the eye may be 
arrested, it is scarcely wonderful to hear 
the long tale of lost balls recounted 
by the valiant who have braved the 
discomforts of the snow - enshrouded 
links. 

The storms which have everywhere 
passed over the country have put a tem- 
porary stoppage to play; but, like most 
things in life, even an unfamiliar change brings with it compen- 
sations. If the golfer is snowed out, and his warm enthusiasm for 
the game momentarily checked, has there not been much sweet 
solace brought to the heart and the hearth of the gentle, long- 
suffering lady who has figured many a time and oft in cartoon 
and ironical ballad as “ The Golf Widow”? To-day at least her 
reproachful refrain to her husband is not “ Yesterday, to-day and 
to-morrow the burden of thy song is ‘ To the Links I Will Go.’”’ 
Even the proverbial warmth of a husband’s enthusiasm for the 
game is powerless to seduce his mind into believing that there is 
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any real enjoyment in recreation surrounded by such unpleasant 
and distracting difficulties. An old ball garbed in a fresh coat of 
red paint may look coquettish when teed amid the snow; it may, 
like the Siren’s song in the ears of the mariner, lure him 
by its seductive guise; but when once a golfer has taken a 
voyage of discovery with a red ball, has found out by hard 
experience how fertile its resource is in lodging in unfamiliar 
nooks and crannies all over the links, how it tucks itself up in 
wreaths of snow, and always travels to the wished-for goal by the 
most erratic and devious routes, he says it were much better not to 
go on a golfing voyage that must end in shipwreck and discontent, 
but to rest content with the ruddy flame of his own fireside and 
the slippered ease of a cosy armchair. ‘Thus the cause of his 
discontent brings great content to the family roof-tree, and, above 
all, to “the golf widow.” If the shops cannot be visited with 
the same ready alacrity, and tribute levied upon their rich stores, 
there is always the prospect of a spell of genial fun and social 
merriment in the home circle, and this much-maligned lady feels, 
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A LPUTIING GREEN. 


MINDS OTHER 


O the study of the dry bones and soft parts of every class 
of animal, best pursued by investigators in properly- 
equipped museums, there has of late years been added 
a new and fascinating branch of research, open to any 
field naturalist, to anyone who owns a dog, cat or caged 

bird, the study known as animal psychology. In this very 
freedom to students with no academic qualifications lies the 
danger of * popularity ” in its worst sense. Pyschology is not, 
like physiology, an exact science, and it is open to anyone with 
an intelligent interest in watching animals to put his own 
interpretation on the mental processes which prompt certain acts 
or cries in the subject under observation. 

Anyone who pauses for a moment to consider the difficulties 
in assigning motives for action in our own species will better 
appreciate those which beset the study of other animals. Tears 
are commonly associated with grief, and laughter with joy, or, at 
any rate, amusement, yet it is not uncommon to see a woman cry 
at her wedding or laugh with abandon on hearing distressing news. 
Let us for a moment reverse the position of observer and 
observed, and hypothecate the case of an abnormally intelligent 
elephant, gifted (tor the purpose of illustration) with an under- 
standing of ordinary facial play in human beings, contemplating 
these two subjects. Knowing nought of either tears of laughter 
or the laughter of hysteria, that animal would wholly mistake 
the promptings of both. Pending, therefore, further revelations 
by Professor Lloyd Morgan and other eminent psychologists, 
we may, | think, assume that hysteria is a purely human develop- 
ment, as remote from the nervous system of the beasts and 
birds as sarcasm or hypocrisy. 

One of the commonest misunderstandings on the part of 
careless students of the animal mind is, I am convinced, that 
which, on the most slender grounds, attributes every antic or 
convulsive movement without any immediately apparent cause 
to playfulness, the jote de vivre of romping school children. A 
trout or salmon leaping in a pool is (as in “ Eugene Aram”) 
regarded as gambolling in sheer happiness at being alive in the 
sunshine. This logic always reminds me of the question put 
by Mrs. Norton to a friend as to whether shrimps, left by 
a receding wave on the hard sand, jump for joy, or merely 
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at least for an interval, that it has been scarcely true to level at 
her husband the reproach that 

Ilis love for an insensate ball and cleek 

Made me a widow six days in each week. 

But the winter of the golfer’s discontent pales its ineffectual 
misery before that which clings day by day around the hopeless 
caddie. Shut out from his chance and precarious occupation, 
the glad tilings of Christmas cheer and New Year bells 
awake no responsive echo in his hunger-bitten frame. ‘To him 
the beautiful white mantle of snow which obscures even the 
prominent and familiar landmarks on the links comes as 
one of the crueilest and most inscrutable gifts within the 
lavish bounty of Nature at this season of the year. Like 
the faithful dog that comes back and back again to the old 
homestead he once knew, you will see the caddies in strag- 
gling twos and threes revisiting day by day the old club-house 
to which they have become attached. They trudge patiently 
through the snow in the hope of earning a shilling or of re- 
ceiving one from some chance golfer wha 
bas known themas being efficient at their 
work. The majority of them have had 
but the semblance of a breakfast, and 
they know not where to look for the 
next meal. In the hope of tiding over 
that gnawing terror which confronts 
them they gather to see whether any 
enthusiasts will venture even to plough 
through a few holes in the snow. But 
southward the sky lifts and shows for 
a moment ‘the cauldrife sun.” The 
sky becomes lowering and dark; heavy 
flakes of snow soon begin to fall; the 
inspiring hope of the caddie, is quickly 
quenched in a dull thud of despair. He 
pulls his tattered jacket closer around 
him, he blows a gust of warm breath 
into his blue hands, and with bent 
shoulders he trudges back with listless 
despair to the place he calls “his home.” 
Shall we all not do well to bury our own 
discontent at the snow as being of little 
moment, and open our purse-strings 
generously to help the caddies afflicted 
with hungry sorrows to tide over their 
insistent needs? A. J. Roperrson. 


THAN OURS: 


(sic) to reach the water before they are suffocated by the drying 
of their gills. I can call to mind fish jumping under many skies, 
from shining tarpon and unwieldy rays in the Gulf of Mexico 
to salmon and sea-trout in Highland lochs and Devon estuaries. 
Yet, before attributing these gymnastics to simple frolic, I should 
want very strong evidence that the smaller fish are not evading 
open jaws, or that the larger are not tortured with remoras, sea- 
lice or other parasites, only to be got rid of by a leap in mid-air. 
Take the case of the flying fish. These sheer away over the blue 
waters before the cutwater of your ship, and might be so many 
happy sea-birds, but Gray had the right explanation when he wrote: 
For the five strange fish are his enemies, 
And the five strange fowls keep watch for him. 

The fact is that the lower’? animals have a much more 
serious time of it than ourselves. To appreciate the constant 
anxiety for life and limb, the insecurity, the liability to destruc- 
tion at a moment’s notice, we must seek a parallel in the 
condition of the peasants in the Dark Ages. Their life is one 
long game of forfeits. ‘They have no law and order, no police, 
very little idea of union against the common enemy. The deer 
or antelope may trust for a while to its speed of foot, but there 
comes the day when age or infirmity makes it an easy prey. 
Wild rabbits are commonly described as a merry company, but 
where the merriment comes in, with all the dangers they run 
from guns, dogs, stoats and ferrets, it would puzzle the most dis- 
cerning humorist to say. And, be it remarked, the most powerful 
of earth’s creatures, those which have least need of anxiety are 
just those which we least credit with flippancy. We do not 
attempt to picture a joyful hippopotamus; we do not see in the 
skunk, whose dreadful odour is a shield against most enemies, 
the embodiment of the joy of life. The vultures, more desirous 
than desiring, are not commonly regarded as frolicsome fowl. 
No; it is, curiously enough, the smaller creatures for which 
every hedge hides savage enemies, every approaching footstep 
brings peril, that those who pretend to understand such matters 
commonly depict as inspired by the most playful irresponsibility. 
I would as soon expect guffaws of laughter from the unhappy 
geese that used to be exhibited at English fairs dancing them 
selves weary on metal trays heated by lamps below. 
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The voice of animals is so little understood as to constitute 
another grave difficulty for those who study their minds. The 
bray of an ass during its courtship is not, so far as we know, 
very different from that which it utters before rain or when 
getting a thrashing, and Balaam’s was probably the only one of 
its kind that ever uttered a distinctive note. In our own species, 
of course, we have many indications of the mood from the voice. 
One need not be a head-master to know from their voices whether 
a form of boys is getting a caning or being given an extra half- 
holiday. Foxhounds, and a few other exceptionally intelligent 
domestic animals, give by their cry some clue to their feelings at 
the moment, but with nearly all the wild beasts and birds it is 
pure guesswork. To the ordinary ear, for instance, seagulls 
make the same miserable noise when gladly feeding on a shoal 
of launce, or when disconsolately quartering a foreshore barren 
of food. 

The play of features is still more misleading. We some- 
times use a figure of speech about ‘ grinning like a cat,” but the 
only unmistakable laugh that ever 1 remember seeing on a cat’s 
face was on a gamekeeper’s gibbet near Salisbury, and the laugh 
had been nailed there for six weeks. The mountain goat so 
beautifully photographed in Mr. Hornaday’s new book, recently 
noticed in these columns, look more stupid than even human 
fools, yet that reliable observer of wild animals (with years ot 
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experience at Bronx Park) assures us that Oreamnos is anything 
but an idiot. The average owl looks the incarnation of wisdom, 
yet in daylight it is no match for a couple of sparrows, and is 
ignominiously put to flight by a few little birds of which, in the 
dark, it would make but a hors d’wuvre. In short, faces are either 
inexpressive or deceptive, except in the human animal. It is 
true that Byron remarked a speaking likeness between a hippo- 
potamus at the Exeter Change and the apoplectic Lord Liverpool; 
but the river-horse would not have given any sign of the emotions 
stirring in its muddy mind. 

Here, then, we have a fashionable and inexact science with 
all the fascination of an unexplored region of Africa, yet capable 
of being studied at our own doors. It has a great future before it 
and is open to all. Its progress will be chronicled in the 
correspondence columns of many a paper devoted to country 
pursuits, as well as in theabstruse Transactions of the Zoological 
Society. This is the more reason for enjoining the greatest 
caution. Those who embark on the study of mind in animals 
must keep steadily before them the all-important fact that they 
are not dealing with aberrant human beings with four legs or 
feathers, but with totally distinct kinds of animals, creatures 
in which, even if the soul be absent, instinct aided by senses 
different from our own gives play to emotions as yet beyond 
our understanding. F. G. AFLALO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHITE WEST HIGHLAND TERRIERS. 
[To tHE EDITOR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1rR,—The breed of white West Highland terriers has 
found numberless friends and admirers through the 
publication of certain very taking pictures in COUNTRY 
LIFE. I venture to send a photograph of a white West 
Ilighland terrier who existed more than thirty years ago, 
which has recently come into my hands from a man 
whose father bred that dog and many others on the 
Braes of Doune in Perthshire—from parents which had 
come originally from somewhere near Inverary. I am 
not concerned about insisting that Poltalioch is quite near 
enough to Inverary to be included in that vague geogra- 
phical ‘*somewhere.” J would rather insist that the 
picture shows that the terriers of Poltalloch have not 
departed from the evident marks of the true strain 
existing in full force before the’ fatal date 1879, when 
the Aberdeen terrier was allowed to usurp the title of 
Scottish to the practical exclusion of all other genuine 
working strains of terriers existing in Scotland.—E. D. 

MALCOLM (COLONEL), Poltalloch. 








POISONED GRAIN ON A SHOOTING. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE ”] 
Sir,—The practice referred to by ‘“‘E. R. M.” in 
Country LiFE of December 15th is not only illegal, 
but is so highly dangerous to the community that anyone 
resorting to it ought certainly to be severely dealt with. Other reasons 
apart, the poisoned birds might easily be eaten by ‘domestic animals, or even 
by human beings, with fatal results. One thing that I have noticed with 
regard to birds poisoned by strychnine is that putrefaction is set up 
in the intestines 
very quickly. 
Can any of your 
readers explain 
the reason of 

this ?>—L. G. 








AN OLD 
BP PIiITAPH. 
[To THE 
Epiror. } 
S1rk,—Your ccer- 
respondent L RB. 
Ball, writing on 
page 960. of 
CountrY LIFE, 
refers to an 
epitaph appear- 
ing on a tomb- 
stone in Stirling 
Churchyard (he 
should have said 
Cemetery), but 
I would point 
out to him 
that the lines 
there vary some- 
what from those 
quoted in his 
letter, and the 
difference would 
be of consider- 








able importance to a careful student of the subject. 
The inscription at Stirling is: 
** Our life is but a winter day : 
Some only breakfast and away: 
Others to dinner stay and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed : 
Large is his debt that lingers out the day ; 
IIe that goes soonest has the jeast to pay.” 
While writing I may also refer to the inscription on thé 
oid sundial at Ladies’ Rock near by: 
**T am a shadow, so art thou; 
I mark time; dost thou?” 


The inscription on the graves:one bears the date 1809, 
and, therefore, being of a comparatively recent date, may 
be a revised version of the epitaphs to be found at 
Wetheral and at Meavy, or maybe the one you had in 
mind and to which you referred in your ‘‘ Literary Notes” 
of December Ist as the older and pret'ier version. —HI 
HAROLD MOULDER, 


CARVED BENCH-ENDS. 

[To time Epiror oF *f Country LIFE.”] 
Sirk,—In the parish church at Ufford in Northants there 
are several carved bench-ends of .great interest to the 
archeologist. The church, which is in the Early English 
style, dates back to the fifteenth century. The benches in the north aisle 
are coeval with the building and have grotesque heads, male and female, 
carved on the ends. The seats in the nave were restored about sixty years 
ago, and on these appear copies of the original carvings, depicting hypocrisy, 
hate and the 
human _ passions 
generally. In 
the male ex- 
amples the 
tongue pro- 
trudes, while in 
the case of the 
female that 
unruly member 
is not in evi- 
dence. The pho- 
tographs that 
accompany this 
note are of the 
original carvings 
and will serve to 
give some idea 
of the fearsome 
character of the 
figures. It 
would be 
interesting to 
know if similar 
carvings are to 
be seen in other 
churches in this 
country. So far 
as my own ex- 
perience goes 
they are unique. 
—HrENry WAL- 
KER, Stamford. 
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POTATO IDOLS. 
[To tue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” )} 

Sirk,—The two objects standing up on the left of the photograph above 
are New Zealana ** potato idols.” They were used by the Maors in the 
potato-fields to keep away the evil spirits ; they are of carved wood, the outer 
circle of the eye being of red sealing-wax, with an inner one of mother- 
of-pearl, fastened on with a_tintack. The object next to them standing 
up is the lid of the box in the front of the photograph. That and the prow 
of the canoe (on the left) are said to have been carved with a nail by the Maoris. 
the other cbject (on the right) is a green jade idol, with sealing-wax eyes. 
All these things were brought from New Zealand many years ago, by an uncle 
of the photographer. They would probably be unobtainable now. —J. N. 


CREEPERS ON OLD BUILDINGS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LiFe.” ] 
Sik,—It may interest your readers to hear of an instance of ivy growing at the 
top of a wall when the roots have been cut below, similar to that mentioned 
in the article on **Creepers on Old Buildings” in your issue of December 29:h. 
At Muckross Abbey, near Killarney, the ivy has grown up on the inside of 
the walls in many places, and to prevent its pulling down the walls has been 
cut at the roots, yet now, some years since it was cut, you can pull the ivy 
away from the wall like a sheet or curtain, and all the shoots have taken 
root downwards in the top of the wall.—-Epwarp R. HART. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF QUEEN WASPS. 
[To THe Eprror or **Countrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—In the issue of Country Lire of December 8th last, one of your 
corres; ondents (A. Wilson, Westmeath) called attention to a ‘white 
perennial cornflower,” or centaurea, as being a useful trap in the early 





summer for queen wasps. This plant would be of the greatest service in my 
neighbourhood, where a very large proportion of fruit is always destroyed by 
wasps. If your correspondent would specify the particular centaurea referred 
to in his letter of December 8th he would confer a great favour. There are 
a very large number of varieties of this plant. —N. G. H. 





THE SONG-THRUSIH. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire”) 
Sik,—Will you allow me to direct your attention to the care of the song- 
thrush during very cold weather. This delightful bird is one of the 
most delicate of our English species, and in the long snow-storm that occurred 
in 1894 and 1895 was in many districts of England almost exterminated. I 
noticed the other day that many of them came to the window of a cottage in 
the country, and one that actually entered the house was so weak that when 
liberated it could scarcely fly the length of the garden. Should there come 
a severe storm this year I think, therefore, that bird-lovers ought to take 
special care to preserve this beautiful, but delicate, songster. A very good 
plan is to capture them when the snow is beginning to fall and they first 
feel the effects of cold and hunger. They can be very easily kept while the 
hard weather lasts, and if liberated when the thaw occurs will form a useful 
breeding stock for next year. It ougkt never to be forgotten that the great 
plentifulness of birds during the last two or three years has been in large 
measure due to the long series 0! open winters that we have experienced, —W. B. 





BLUE TITS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LirFr.”] 
S1r,—The blue tit seems to be an especially easy prey of the cat, through 
its lovely colour and its trustfulness. This is the more disastrous because 
so few young birds are brought out of the nest. Last spring, of my four 
two fell victims to a neighbour’s cruel, pampered pet ; two still come to me 
daily for food.—F. J. LUNN. 





{To THe Epiror oF “ Country Lirr.”] 
Sir,—I see Lady Theodora Guest laments the disappearance of the blue tit 
in Dorsetshire. I think this disappearance is only local, for here, in North 
Wilts, there are quite as many as in previous years, I hang cocoanuts 
and small boxes of lard outside windows and on trees on the lawn, which are 
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a creat attraction to them. I see now titmouse (Parus 
major), blue tit (Parus coeruleus) and the coal tit (Parus 
ater), During the summers of 1905 and 1906 a couple of 
wood-wrens were visitors to the coccanuts, but they have 
disappeared each year about September. — EDWARD 
MILNEk, Corsham, Wilts. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” ]} 
Sir,—Seeing your interesting correspondence on the 
subject of blue tits, I beg to say that with us they are quite 
as plentiful (if not more so) at the present season as I have 
previously known them. I have observed this both at 
Grassingten (a small village in Wharfedale), and at 
Saltaire in the Aire Valley, a suburb of Bradford in 
Yorkshire. I should be pleased if your correspondent 
would write and say when they again visit tre South, to 
show whether our numbers Cecrease as theirs increase. — 
J. B. Firru, Grassington. 

(To THE Epiror or ** CountrY LIFE.” | 
Sik,—lIn response to Lady Theodora Guest’s letter, I 
Leg to say the blue tits seem quite as numerous as usual 
in this part of the country. Both the tiny tomtits and 
the big blue tits are very much in evidence just now. 
We feed them by hanging bones and cocoanuts from 
the branches of a cherry tree on the lawn; we dare 
not entice them near the house on account of the 
cats, of which we possess three. I have several times 
seen it stated in various papers how plentiful wild 
berries are in different parts of the couniry, but have seen 
no mention of the fact that hawthorn berries are exceedingly scarce in North 
Cheshire. Here, a few miles north of Chester, one may pass miles of hedge- 
rows without seeing a single berry, and trees in our garden, which last year 
were loaded with fruit, are now perfectly bare, and have never possessed more 
than a score or so of berries even in the early autumn. The yews have long 
since been stripped, and what the birds will do in the event of a prolenged 
frost one cannot imagine. Holly berries and rose hips are the only food left 
fur them.—M. L. Jounston, The Astburys, Mollington, Chester. 





BIRDS IN THE SNOW. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” | 

Six,—lI heve been greatly struck this last week by the appearance of the 
wild birds in garden and woodland. Though here (in Dcrset) the ground 
could never be said to be really hard, yet the thrushes and blackbirds quickly 
began to look ‘* tucked up ” and puffy. I suppose the infrequency of a low 
temperature causes them to feel it ail the more when it does come. The 
robins, tits and chaffinches did not appear to min /the cold a bit, the first-named 
especially being as ubiquitous and companionable as ever. | Whether the spade 
is taken outinto the garden, or the billhook into the plantations, there he is within 
avery few minutes hopping abouta neighbouring bough ready to take advantage 
of anything that may be turned up from the soil or dislodged from the 
climbing ivy. Look at him in this photograph which was taken by Mr, J. 
Atkinson; there is no need of sympathy here for such a hardy torager, 
and though he will come for crumbs to the dining-room window, and’ quarrel 
with the sparrows, yet he is more capable than perhaps any bird of defying 
cheerfully the rigours of an old-fashioned winter.—R. B, 

















